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EDITORIAL 


COMMENTS 


POLICY FOR TODAY 


tee policy of the Association that is respon 
sible for the publication of this Journal is, 
at this moment, the logical and consistent outcome 
of the ideals and practical aims made known forty 
years ago by Ebenezer Howard. It has had three 
main phases. The first was demonstrative and 
brought into existence the first garden city at 
Letchworth after a strenuous period of work. The 
second was the post war endeavour which threw 
its enthusiasm into housing and town planning— 
including the birth of a second garden city at 
Welwyn. The third phase was permeative and 
led to the discernment that the foundation of 
garden cities in isolation was but a partial 
solution of the country’s problems. More was 
needed. 

Our policy was enriched by legislative, technical, 
administrative and economic conceptions which 
were enclosed in the formula of Decentralization, 
including the most varied detail, so that, today, 
our thought embraces every topic concerned in the 
re-formation of the physical structure of the land. 


Our Archives. 

At the moment of writing we have before us the 
precious archives of the Association whose first 
meeting was held at 70, Finsbury Pavement, E.C., 
on June 10th, 1899. From these documents older 
members may care to be reminded and younger 
ones informed of the advancement of our cause: 
1903 saw the first company registered, and 1905 
the first sod cut for the Letchworth that was to be. 
We called it the “ First Garden City”’ and have 
no reason to be ashamed of the name, though 
“garden city ’’ has been so misappropriated by a 
hundred new building schemes as to become almost 
a byword. 

Through the years the Presidents at our head 
have been famous men : the Hon. Sir Ralph Neville, 
The Marquis of Salisbury, Mr. Cecil Harmsworth, 
and the Earl of Lytton, and our successive secre- 
taries: Mr. Francis W. Steere, Mr. C. M. Bailhache, 
Mr. Thomas Adams, Mr. Ewart Culpin, Mr. C. B. 
Purdom, Mr. W. McG. Eagar, and Mr. Alfred T. 
Pike have all attained to some distinction. 


x STEEN APSR SAPS AS SACL ET SELES BERR, EN I NRE SR ASCE 
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Housing, 1918-1936. 


In 1919 the Addison Act united in wedlock the 
two functions of state-housing and town-planning, 
though for a time the partners seem to have suffered 
from incompatibility of temperament; even yet 
they hardly have become reconciled to work in 
complete amity. Housing hastened ahead without 
the discipline of town-planning, which lagged 
behind. 


Housing history since 1918 does not deserve the 
slighting criticism which has often been directed 
towards it ; there was a logic in its permutations. 
The first task was, frankly, to provide “ homes for 
heroes’ of whom there was a great army waiting 
for accommodation. The motive was sound, the 
technical standard was high, the administration 
cumbersome, the pace slow and the finance ruinous. 
It had to stop in 1922. 


Then came the 1923 Chamberlain Act. It 
extended a subsidy to private enterprise under 
conditions designed to meet a pressing need which 
was receiving little satisfaction. The Government 
of the day wished to restore some of the strength 
lost in the war period by the building industry. 
It was remarkably productive, but not of homes 
for the poor and not at all for the very poor. The 
“‘ black coated workers’ were well served. 


To meet this unsatisfied case Mr. Wheatley’s Act 
of 1924 appeared. Its “ special conditions ’’ would 
bring houses, with very liberal subsidies, to the 
service of the average workers. Our statistical 
tables record the result. 


But the housing process had not completed its 
cycle. None of the three Acts had touched the 
slums seriously or directly. The new houses of 
three legislative sources were occupied, but the 
slums were not emptied of their denizens. The 
theory of “filtering up” from hovel to house 
proved to be a fallacy. The real explanation— 
to come later—was that the new homes were 
occupied by new families which were multiplying 
unexpectedly in the post-war period, while even the 
low rents of the 1924 Act were still too high for 
the occupants of the slums. 


Mr. Greenwood’s Act of 1930 set out to destroy 
the slums, physically ; to move their victims to 
new homes. It was easier said than done: for 
“slum ’’ was a popular word with an indefinite 
meaning. Unhealthy areas, mixed areas and 
individual insanitary houses, were to be found in 
most towns, while the spectre of slums-to-be 
haunted the administrators with a most difficult 
problem. The subsidy here was given per person 
rehoused ; payment, so to speak, was by results, 
which were sufficiently slow to need a “‘ campaign ”’ 
to stimulate them. We lately heard from the 
Ministry of Health that 400,000 persons have been 
transferred from unhealthy to healthy homes. 


Overcrowding. 


But this was not the end of the British housing 
policy. The phenomenon of overcrowding of 
houses, whether in clearance or improvement areas, 
single insanitary dwellings or the still habitable 
‘* slums-to-be,”’ was still not affected. The 1919, 
1923, 1924 and even the 1930 houses, to say nothing 
about the vast acres of pre-war dwellings, could 
be, and were, largely overcrowded. Overcrowding, 
in fact, was one of the most potent slum-creating 
forces. 


The 1935 Act of Sir E. Hilton Young was directed 
to this end. After a formal termination of the 
1924 subsidy and the passage of a modest Act in 
1933 to encourage private enterprise to build homes 
to let to workers—a mere skirmish—the Minister 
set a fresh task: to fix an overcrowding standard, 
to make a fresh survey, and to launch a new building 
programme amply provided with public assistance. 
He would uproot 280,000 bad houses, build 300,000 
at a cost of £95,000,000; he would reduce 
overcrowding to manageable proportions. A brief 
review of the Survey appears on another page. 


This is the outline of housing history from 1918 
to 1936. It is thoroughly British in its generosity, 
its logical caution, its experimentation and its 
mistakes; it has raised over three million houses 
in eighteen years, and before the end of a decade it 
should see every family living in sufficient comfort. 
The work has proceeded under a fire of criticism— 
in which we have often joined—but the process 
could hardly have been different even if our states- 
men had been gifted with omniscient vision. To 
have attempted to pass the 1935 Act in 1918 would 
have been impossible, while Mr. Chamberlain would 
have brought a revolution on his head if he had 
offered his 1923 Act at the signing of the Armistice. 
All’s well that ends well ; if and when it ends ! 


Our Fundamental Criticism. 


The criticism of housing policy exercised by our 
Association—reflected in the pages of our Journal, 
in lectures and speeches by our leaders, in deputa- 
tions and remonstrances to Ministers—has _ pro- 
ceeded from our fundamental conceptions in 
regard to planning. While others forgot that a 
house is part of a street and a street a part of a 
town, and a town a part of a regional structure for 
economic processes, we always sought to assimilate 
housing to town-planning, and to pierce chaotic 
and sporadic development with the spearhead of 
Decentralization by means of satellite towns. We 
even succeeded in obtaining the insertion of the 
“Garden City Clause”’ in the Act of 1921, where 
it remains as a witness to the inaction of successive 
Governments. 


Our criticism began in 1921. Following upon 
an able thesis on The Provinces of England, and 
the South Wales Survey made by the Ministry of 
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Health, we ventured to call for the discernment 
of natural-industrial-economic “ regions’ in which 
appropriate housing development should take place, 
furthering regional rather than local or urban 
ends: for we said that the brain of a region—that 
is, a committee of experts—could find sites for 
new towns only after surveying large areas of land, 
whereas individual local authorities would neces- 
sarily tend to concentrate on their own particular 
needs, adding house to house and street to street. 


Regionalism was inevitable, and the technical 
officers employed by local authorities strengthened 
the movement by producing a series of Regional 
Surveys, published by Joint Committees which 
have now reached the number of about sixty. 
Examination of these Reports confirms the view that 
Decentralization is the guiding formula in their 
Science. Noonenowregards development in terms of 
mere growth, but as a distributive movement from 
congestion to ventilation, from mixture to separa- 
tion of function: zoning—as it is called—not for 
individual, but for general social ends. 





Our Association felt increasingly, as the years 
went by, that new townships, garden cities, or 
“satellite towns ’’ as we came to call them, could 
hardly be set down wheresoever a financial company 
might decide, but would have to be located in 
relation to great municipal, regional, or even 
national necessities. Thus a “ brain”’ is needed 





that has its nervous system wider than in five per 
cent. philanthropy, more august than local and 
municipal ambitions, and operating in general 
national interests. 


It would be very gratifying to the Garden Cities 
and Town Planning Association if someof the larger 
local authorities, with the stimulus of Government 
encouragement, would seize this opportunity of 
establishing a certain number of new towns as part 
of the recognised process of Decentralisation. 
It is not for us to say here where these towns should 
be. It is a matter for careful technical survey, 
taking into consideration the questions of transport, 
industry, agriculture, and the manifold elements 
of urban life; but it will spring into the mind of 
readers at once that London might lead the way in 
this. To the east and west there are large areas 
wherein such towns might be located. In the 
Midlands we could find a spot to relieve the over- 
growth, let us say, of Birmingham. Far away 
to the north, Glasgow might well grapple with this 
problem, and the principles we advocate might be 
adopted for some of the great towns in Yorkshire. 


It is enough to say in conclusion that in these 
last days a helpful correspondence has appeared, 
reviving in the public mind the doctrines for which 
we stand. For permanent record we reprint two 
articles from The Times, by courtesy of the 
Editor. 


CITIES AS THEY MIGHT BE 
SATELLITE TOWNS 


WO important directions in which develop- 

ment of policy is to be looked for in municipal 
activities in this country are large-scale replanning 
of central areas and, as a necessary corollary, 
the creation of subsidiary centres in the form of 
satellite towns. The responsibilities placed on 
municipal authorities under the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1932, and the Housing Acts, 1925, 
1930, and 1935, are so extensive that they can 
be discharged successfully only in accordance 
with long-term policies. This involves a drastic 
change in the attitude of public authorities towards 
the larger aspects of housing and town planning. 


Hitherto both housing and town planning have 
been regarded in relation to immediate needs, 
because those needs have been pressing. This 
limitation of view threatens to lead to difficulties 
that may be greater even than those which have 
arisen from mistakes in the past. The carrying 
out of large housing schemes may make town 
extension lopsided, as it is doing all over thecountry, 
and town-planning schemes may actually provoke 
undesirable building speculation. The new slum- 
clearance schemes, with their subsidised rents, 


mean that large new areas are being populated 
by people, few of whom are above the poverty 
line, and whose segregation in districts where 
life will be monotonous when the novelty of new 
surroundings wears off will certainly create social 
problems not at present guessed at. 


Backward England. 


The great work of rehousing, which is taking 
the alternative forms of building large blocks of 
flats near the centre and the development of large 
housing estates on the outskirts, is proceeding 
on lines which may be already out of date. The 
conflicting tendencies to over-concentrate popula- 
tion in the centre of cities and to scatter population 
over the countryside are both productive of results 
which are not free from undesirable elements and 
suggest the need for a reorientation of policy. The 
general opinion of the delegates from abroad visiting 
England for the International Housing and Town 
Planning Congress last July was that this country 
was not now showing the lead in its housing methods 
which it showed 15 years ago, but was falling behind 
other countries. 
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The inadequacy of present policies is shown 
by the difficulties that the most alert and active 
local authorities are encountering in carrying 
out their rehousing schemes. They are not finding 
it possible to rehouse people from cleared slum 
areas as quickly as those areas can be cleared, 
and they cannot at all meet the needs of other 
people who want houses to rent. This is what 
is happening at Birmingham, for example, as 
the report recently submitted to the city council 
shows. There, irrespective of slum clearances, 
the corporation has applications for 21,000 houses 
on its register. 


At present many local authorities are re-develop- 
ing their central areas with high-density residential 
buildings at great cost, more or less on Continental 
models, when the land could more advantageously 
and profitably be used for professional or trading 
purposes. Industries are at the same time removing 
from the centre. The result is that cities are coming 
to consist of central high-density industrial, trading, 
and residential areas; a first fringe of mixed 
residential development, most of it in good condition, 
a second fringe of low-density housing estates, 
a third fringe of low-density industrial areas, 
with a fourth fringe of low-density houses. In 
some of the fringes flats are being erected by muni- 
cipal and private enterprise. Taken altogether, 
this is an uneconomic and unsatisfactory system 
of town development, and is bound ultimately to 
depress values, to lead to great inconvenience, and to 
increase transport costs. What is required as an 
alternative is a policy of restricting central areas to 
business, trading, and industrial purposes only, of 
maintaining the residential character of the first 
fringe, preventing any industrial encroachments 
(which is the most important principle of all), 
and carefully controlling the other fringes on 
definite zoning methods. 


The Central Area. 


The tendency for manufacturers to move to 
the outskirts of towns is at present unorganised ; 
it is a valuable economic tendency which should 
be used for constructive civic purposes, and in 
particular the relation of satellite town develop- 
ment to the replanning of central areas is a matter 
to which attention should be given. The difficulties 
of such replanning are known to be considerable. 
Undoubtedly the best way is for properties to 
be pooled, and for a redevelopment scheme to be 
prepared, the benefits being shared by individual 
owners. If this were done on a svfficiently large 
scale, the economic advantages to all concerned 
would be considerable, and the effect upon the 
standing of any citv undertaking it, through the 
increased convenience of conducting business, 
would be great. Organised and planned redevelop- 
ment in the centre and organised and planned 
building on the outskirts would have the effect of 


increasing values both in the centre and in the 
outskirts, whereas the present unintelligent methods 
cannot fail to lead to ultimate depreciation. The 
only persons who are advantaged by existing 
haphazard methods are speculators. 


Satellite town development would enable alterna- 
tive accommodation to be offered to those conducting 
industry in the centre, and to the housing authority 
for rehousing the people. It is an illusion that 
people who live in the centre of a city must neces- 
sarily live there by reason of their employment. 
Some are unemployed, and many members of 
families resident in a central district have to travel 
elsewhere to their work either outside the city 
or to a distant part of it. All of them have to 
travel outside for open-air recreation, and to-day 
facilities for leisure are as important as facilities 
for work. 


Examples of satellite towns are provided by 
Letchworth and Welwyn Garden City, and to 
some extent by Wythenshawe, Manchester. The 
satellite town differs from a housing estate in 
its conception as an organic unit, both physically 
and socially. It is a compact settlement of houses 
for all classes of the community, with its own 
social, shopping and recreation facilities, and with 
means of employment, carried out with attention 
to the preservation of amenities, the entire scheme 
being intended to create a definite civic life. The 
main features of satellite town development may 
be summarised as follows :— 


1. The area should be large enough for a popula- 
tion of from 40,000 to 100,000. 


2. It should be planned as a complete community 
centre, so that while it is subsidiary to the city it has 
by reason of its structure and the facilities provided 
a life of its own. 


3. It should be so planned in conjunction with 
transport facilities that the community should have 
easy and cheap access to the city for those cultural, 
economic, and other advantages which the city alone 
can supply. 

4. It should be physically separated from the city 
and from other development by a permanent 
agricultural or park belt, so that its form could be 
kept distinct. 

5. The plan should provide for houses of all 
classes, so that it should have the character of a 
mixed residential area. 


6. The plan should provide for shops, schools, 
churches, halls, cinemas, playing fields, parks, etc. 


7. There should be an industrial area within the 
satellite town, or the satellite should be planned in 
relation to an existing or separately developed 
industrial area. 

8. The financial basis of the scheme is the improve- 
ment of land values, which, if carefully handled, 
should be considerable over a period of years. 
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To carry out satellite town development, an 
area of agricultural land should be secured in a 
ring fence. The area should be from 1,000 to 
5,000 acres, depending upon the size of the town 
proposed to be built. An area of 5,000 acres 
might be allocated somewhat as follows :— 


Acres. 

Residential ee i Bee 2,500 

Shopping and commercial ... one wi 200 

Industrial én si sis ete one 500 
Schools, playing fields, open spaces, allot- 

ments, agricultural belt... ame ... 1,800 

5,000 


This would provide for a population of from 
100,000 to 120,000 persons. If the land were 
purchased at agricultural rate, its cost should 
average {80 an acre, or £400,000. An advan- 
tageous purchase would mean even less. If the 
estate took 10 years to develop, the total cost of 
the land, including loss of interest and repayment 
of loan until the land was used, might amount to 
£500,000, an average total cost for land of £100 
an acre. Sufficient profit could be made on the 
land disposed of for shops, factories, and for resi- 
dential purposes other than working class, to 
cover the cost of the land retained for agricultural 
purposes, and for open spaces. This is no more 
than a rough calculation, but it could be shown 
that a bulk purchase of land accompanied by a 
scheme of development supported by the municipal 
authority would be a sufficiently sound financial 
transaction to provide a proper basis for the scheme. 


New Civic Enterprise. 

That the city area would need to be extended to 
include the estate if the best results were to be 
secured goes without saying. But this is not 
essential, for, as Letchworth and Welwyn have 
shown, it is possible to carry out development 
on a virgin site without any municipal powers 
at all, the town being dependent upon the county 
council for public services like education and 
police, and upon the rural district for drainage, 
etc. Water, gas, electricity, and transport could 
be provided under trading agreements. 


The Corporation of Manchester is carrying 
out the development of Wythenshawe through a 
special committee. An alternative to direct muni- 
cipal action would be to form a housing association 
incorporated under the Companies Acts, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Housing Act, 1935, 
the undertaking being financed by the municipality 
in respect of the cost of the land and development, 
including housing. Loans could be advanced under 
the Housing Act, 1925, or the municipality could 
guarantee the issue of shares or stock made by 
the association. The municipality could have 
representation upon the board of directors, but, 
subject to the approval of general policy and 
annual accounts, the undertaking should be con- 
ducted as a business concern serving the public 
interest as a public utility. 






A scheme on these lines would bring much 
credit to the municipality undertaking it or finding 
facilities for its being done. An important point 
is that satellite town development, accompanied 
by the re-planning of central] areas, forms an entirely 
new form of civic enterprise.—( Reprinted by courtesy 
of ‘The Times,” June 5th, 1936.) 


CITIES OF TO-MORROW 
(“The Times” Leading Article of June 5th.) 

O one can regard with comfort of mind the 

sprawling continuity of streets and houses which 
has been the frequent result of relieving the conges- 
tion of population in our large cities and towns. 
When it was too late to vary the plans adopted 
with enthusiasm after the War it was realised 
that large suburban housing estates, contiguous 
to the existing towns and inhabited by many 
thousands of people of the same class, were a 
mistake. The variety shown in the street plans 
and in the structural designs of the new suburbs, 
which seemed so great an improvement upon 
the drabness and hastening decay of the older 
artisan dwelling areas, was quickly found to be 
unsatisfying and to establish only another kind 
of monotony. Much of this monotony may be 
in the social environment and the absence of a 
community spirit and of social rallying points ; 
but it is also physical, and a consequence of planning 
quantitatively a great number of houses with a 
limited conception of what the life of a community 
requires. 


Local authorities may receive a general exonera- 
tion from reproach because they acted in haste 
to relieve very pressing needs, and there was 
insufficient experience to guide them. But the 
authorities are not yet applying the lessons of 
experiments which are discovered to have serious 
defects. A correspondent suggests that schemes 
of rehousing, which take the alternative forms of 
building large blocks of flats near the centre and 
the development of large housing estates on the 
outskirts, may be already out of date. The alterna- 
tive of satellite towns, which he commends as the 
more excellent way, is not at all new; but is it 
practicable Satellite towns, and green intervening 
belts, for ever preserved from the encroachment of 
buildings, meet the claims both of sentiment and 
necessity. They have to commend them the 
preservation of open spaces and the substitution 
of fully-planned residential and industrial areas, 
giving room for variety of social and recreational 
life, in place of the wearisome sameness of the 
one-class suburb. It is not enough, of course, 
to have this pleasant conception only in the realm 
of the ideal. It must be given practical form ; 
and the purpose of to-day’s article is to point out 
means and methods by which the ideal may be 
made real. The imagination is stirred by our 
correspondent’s conception of cities as they might 
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PERSONALIA 





Henrietta Octavia Weston Barnett, D.B.E., from a photograph 
by Lafayette. 


T was a happy coincidence that our record of 

thirty years’ accomplishment at the Hampstead 
Garden Suburb preceded by a few days the sorrowful 
event of the departure of the Dame on June 10th, 
1936. Having included in the article a_ short 
account of Mrs. Barnett’s ideals and labours wemay 
be excused from repeating it here in respect to the 
report of her death. 


The funeral service at St. Jude’s-on-the-Hill 
was conducted by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
on June 15th and opened with the following words : 


“Tt is not in grief that we meet to-day to pay 
our last tribute of honour to Henrietta Barnett. 
But in thankfulness for a great life nobly conceived, 
nobly lived. Why indeed should we mourn 
for her? She has fulfilled fourscore and five 


years of a life full and rich and _ strenuous, 
and now her ardent spirit has been set free 
from the weakness of the body. It is well 
with her and she has left to her friends the 
memory of the work she wrought, the inspira- 
tion she kindled, the friendship she gave.” 


As we go to press we hear of projects which 
are afoot for the setting up of fitting memorials 
to her name; what form these will take we 
do not know. One admirer demands a 
statue while another prefers a_ bas-relief ; 
one favours a fountain and another a sunk 
garden. The weary vote for a seat sheltered 
from the wind in the Central Square of the 
Garden Suburb. We may be sure that the 
Committee, under the Presidency of Lord 
Lytton, will produce a good scheme for local 
satisfaction and a larger project to meet the 
wishes of the Dame’s world-wide friends. 


All who knew her will feel that though she 
deserves yet more objective monuments, she 
already has one at Toynbee Hall and one at 
Hampstead Garden Suburb which will secure 
relative immortality. There are doubtless 
others lying in the hearts and homes of many 
whom she strove to serve with an ardour 
unequalled by any woman of our time. 


The Dame was for many years an active 
and influential member of our Association 
and Council. 


DAME HENRIETTA BARNETT 


FTER five and four score years 

Her end is not a cause for tears. 

We ‘could nor would not wish to keep 
Her body from its well-earned sleep. 
Her work is done, her spirit fled, 
And we should follow where she led. 


In the dull Streets of eastern site 

She willed to set her lantern bright ; 
With heart and head to help the poor, 
To comfort where she could not cure. 
And there her name will ever live. 
Dare we give less than she would give ? 


Her eyes were turned by Fortune’s guide 
To that blest plot where we abide. 

In fields of green and gold she planned 
The fairest Suburb in this land ; 

Each brick she laid, each tree she set 

In faith that we should not forget. 


St. Jude’s, 
June 15th, 1936. 
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REVEREND DUGALD MACFADYEN 


PART from his attractive personality and wide 

public work, Dugald Macfadyen deserves to be 
remembered here for three good reasons. He was 
the elder brother of the Chairman of our Executive 
Committee, was for many years an active leader of 
religious and political thought in Letchworth, and 
the author of the life of Ebenezer Howard, the 
founder of our movement. 

But to a wider circle our friend was known by 
other labours and attainments, as The Morning 
Post, for example, may tell :— 

The son of Dr. J. A. Macfadyen, a Manchester Congre- 
gational minister, he was educated at Manchester Grammar 
School, Merton College, Oxford, where he was Foundation 


Fxhibitioner in Modern History, and Mansfield College, 
Oxford. 

For some years he was minister of the Free Church at 
St. Ives, Hunts, afterwards officiating at Congregational 
churches at Hanley, Staffordshire, and Highgate. 

Mr. Macfadyen was a Fellow of the Royal Historical 
Society. His published works included: “ Alfred the 
West Saxon King,” “‘ Sir Ebenezer Howard and the Town 
Planning Movement,”’ and ‘‘ Truth in Religion.’”’ He was 
a contributor to the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ and 
editor of the Temple Biographies. 

He had four times been an unsuccessful Parliamentary 
candidate. The last occasion was in 1934, when he stood 
as a Liberal in the Cambridge by-election, but forfeited 
his deposit. 

Some people think he bore a striking resemblance to the 
late M. Briand, and that it once might have cost him his 
life. He was sitting in a garden at Nuremberg with friends 
when he noticed that some of the people around seemed 
to be eyeing him with disfavour. The keeper of the garden 
approached one of his friends and asked, “Is that M. 
Briand ?”’ On being reassured, he replied, ‘‘ It is just as 
well. Everyone here thought he was M. Briand and 
wanted to hang him.” 

After a trying illness Mr. Macfadyen died at the 
age of 69 on July 23rd, and was cremated at Golders 
Green, after a service at Letchworth, on July 27th. 
The coffin was draped with the tartan of the Clan 
McLean, of which the Macfadyens are a branch. 


PRESIDENT OF THE TOWN PLANNING 
INSTITUTE 


R. ERNEST G. ALLEN has just been appointed 

as President of the Town Planning Institute, 
and the good wishes of the members of that body and 
of our own will no doubt be accorded to him during 
his year of office. 

Mr. Allen was educated at Bootham School, York, 
and was articled to Christopher M. Shiner, 
A.R.I.B.A., and started in practice in 1905 with 
Mr. George L. Pepler, the partnership being dis- 
solved when the latter went to the Ministry of 
Health. Mr. Allen is now in partnership with Mr. 
Alfred R. Potter. 

Since early days he has been closely associated with 
the Housing of the Working Classes and Town 
Planning and has been for a number of years on the 
Executive of the Garden Cities & Town Planning 
Association. 

In Town Planning, Mr. Allen and his partner were 
the authors of the first Rural District Council 
scheme to be sanctioned by the Ministry of Health 


and are at present engaged on a number of others, 
including one covering the whole of Leicestershire, 
with the exception of Leicester City and Lough- 
borough Borough, for which they prepared a 
Regional Report some years ago. They are also 
consultants to the Shropshire County Council. 

Mr. Allen, like one of his predecessors in the 
chair, is a member of the Society of Friends. 


A NOTABLE PARTNERSHIP 


ANY of our readers are familiar with the 

names of the well-known firm of Messrs. Adams, 
Thompson and Fry, who have been some of the 
leading Town Planning consultants and architects 
in this country and abroad. We have received a 
notice of the dissolution of the partnership, which 
was effected on June 30th, 1936. 

After this date, the Town Planning practice 
of the firm will be carried on by Francis Longstreth 
Thompson at 58, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
S.W.1, under the style of Longstreth Thompson, 
Town Planning Consultant, and the Architectural 
practice of the firm will be carried on by Edwin: 
Maxwell Fry and Walter Gropius at 171, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, under the style of Walter 
Gropius and Maxwell Fry, Architects. Dr. Thomas 
Adams has opened an office for personal consulting 
work at Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2. 

We often recall with interest the fact that 
Mr. Thomas Adams, a young Scotsman at the 
crossing of the centuries, was the first Secretary of 
First Garden City, Ltd., and a Secretary of the 
Garden City Association. He has never wavered 
in his faith in the Garden City movement, and has 
carried the idea beyond the seas. 


LORD PETRE’S ESTATE IN ESSEX 


ORD PETRE has sold Thorndon Hall, near 

Brentwood, an estate of 3,500 acres. The 

purchasers are Constructive Finance and Investment 
Limited. 

The importance of the property to London and 
the desirability of a scientific treatment of such a 
large area, as a whole, were emphasised by Dr. 
Thomas Adams in a letter which was published in 
The Times of August 7. His plea for its public 
acquisition was too late, for the preliminary contract 
of sale had been made, and only a few details 
remained to be settled. Mr. Sydney A. Smith 
made a firm offer for Thorndon within a day or two 
of the announcement, in The Times of July 17, 
that the estate was for sale. Although the principles 
on which the land may be developed may differ 
from those on which a public body might have 
acted, it has been stated that the purchasers have 
already arranged for the town-planning of the entire 
estate for residential and industrial purposes, and 
that the merits of the Thorndon Park golf course 
are fully appreciated by them. No haphazard 
peddling of the land, or ribbon development, is 
likely, or indeed economically possible, having 
regard to the magnitude of the purchase money. 

(See page 130.) 
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TOWN PLANNING IN ENGLAND & WALES 


QUARTERLY STATEMENT.—Showing the Planning Schemes proposed or in operation at the 30th June, 1936, 
and the area included in the schemes. 























Number of | Number of| Number of Authorities who have |Total number of Local 
Schemes Resolution taken action at stage specified Authorities whose 
Position of Scheme Preliminary areas districts are wholly Acreage 
Statements or} covered Local Joint County | or partly included in | covered 
Resolutions Authorities|Committees| Councils resolution areas 
: A 3. 4. 5. 6. ts 8. 
SCHEMES 
1. Approved and operative 60 83 47 2 — 71 152,193 
. Approved but not yet 
” operative 8 26 8 — — 8 $3,127 
3. Submitted but not yet 
approved 
(a) Re- submitted after 
revision under Act of 
1932... 5 10 5 _- — 6 13,333 
(b) Submitted under Act 
of 1932 cha 22 52 19 2 = 28 140,949 
4. Requiring re- submission 
under the Act of 1932 but 
not yet re-submitted ... 22° 26 18 — — 18 20,042 
VARYING SCHEMES 
5. Approved and operative 12 -- 6 —- — 6 — 
6. Approved but not vet 
operative 3 — 2 1 — 4 — 
7. Submitted but not yet 
approved ss - 3 —- —_— 3 _ 
DRAFT SCHEMES 
8. Adopted for local 
deposit, but Schemes not 
yet submitted 
(a) Re-adopted after re- 
vision under Act of 
1932 as 7 16 7 -- -- 9 17,657 
(b) Adopted under Act 
of 1932 “a 108 288 77 15 1 174 1,590,962 
9. Requiring __re- adoption 
under the Act of 1932 but 
not yet re-adopted =o 17 21 15 1 _ 17 29,842 
DRAFT VARYING 
SCHEMES 
10. Adopted for _local 
deposit but Schemes not 
yet submitted . —- -- _- — -- — _ 
PRELIMINARY 
STATEMENTS 
11. Approved but Draft 
Schemes not yet adopted 
or Schemes submitted ... 172 213 131 3 —- 154 675,197 
12. Awaiting approval ... 2 2 2 — — 6 53,929 
RESOLUTIONS 
13. Resolutions to prepare J 
Schemes which havetaken j 
effect, but Preliminary 
Statements or Draft 
Schemes adopted not yet 
submitted = 
(a) Resolutions or Au- 
thorities under Acts 
prior to Act of 1932 .. 935 984 474 19 1 576 7,659,688 
(b) Under Act of 1932 . 
approved oo ne 403 548 260 41 3 469 9,067,336 ; 
(c) Under Act of 1932 
deciding to prepare 
varying Schemes 5 - 5 - -— 5 — 
14. Under Act of 1932 ] 
submitted but not yet d 
approved vet ae 21 29 10 3 1 28 520,592 
15. Under Act of 1932 | 
passed but not yet 
submitted for approval... 5 12 4 1 — 12 “ 
TOTALS ee pes 1,811 2,310 727 (net) 74 ( net +t) 4 (net) 1,068 (net) 19,974,847 
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r PROGRESS OF HOUSING 


Provision of (a) houses under the Acts of 1930 and 1935, and (b) houses under the Act of 1925, excluding those completed before 
the lst October, 1935. Position as at the 30th June, 1936. 





Number allocated to 





Act of Act of 
1930 1935 
A.—Local Authorities. Total 
Houses—completed a gee aes “ss san ae er = 103,646 92,916 302 
under construction... e ies tai a “is sh 56,527 43,390 1,711 
not commenced but included in definite arrangements for 
construction wee sae <i aes cs ee aa 20,132 


Total tte see eat a — ree att 180,305 


B.—Public Utility Societies, etc. For the purposes of the 





Act of Act of 
(under Section 29 of the Housing Act, 1930, or Section 27 of the Housing Act, 1935) 1930 1935 


Houses—completed Pee ac pen es <“e aes oss as ag saa 775 
under construction... oe os sie ae wre aa ree a 282 
not commenced but included in certificates issued a mae eas “ed 307 
Total rer ake aee mae wea ee ae re at 1,364 
C.—Number of Houses COMPLETED since the Armistice. 
(This statement does not include 15,017 houses provided to re-house persons displaced under Improvement and Recon- 
struction Schemes prior to the Housing Act, 1930. 
By Local By Private 
Authorities Enterprise Total 
1. Houses provided up to 30th June, 1936, under :— 
Housing, Town Planning, etc., Act, 1919 re vas ee wei aes 170,090 » 174,635 
Housing (Additional Powers) Act, 1919 ae ona the ae aad — 39, 39,186 
Housing, etc., Act, 1923 ... ae ie ue 75,309 362,7: 438,047 
Housing (Financial Provisions) Act, 1924 
(a) In Agricultural Parishes es ues us =~ aaa ve 29,444 2,06: + 31,506 
(b) In other Parishes = Ags ee ea ne wat wee 475,074 3, 488,792 
Housing Act, 1930 Ee rr ae rr ht esa mae dag 92,916 93,691 
Housing Act, 1935 re ae dic asa “és as oe was 302 - 302 
Housing Act, 1925, and other Acts ne aa ae ae as ne 35,015 * 35,015 


Totals of item 1 ... ace wi aaa <0 id 878,150 23,0! 1,301,174 


2. Houses provided by private enterprise without State Assistance (up to the 


latest date available, i.e., 3lst March, 1936, with a rateable value :— 
(a) Up to £26 (£35 in Greater London) an aus se Bee or 1,388,509 1,388,509 
(b) £27 to £52 (£36 to £70 in Greater London) a av a ~e - 276,092 276,092 
(c) £53 to £78 (£71 to £105 in Greater London) con ava ‘re aes —- 32,842 32,842 


Totals of item 2 ... dee on fee ak poe — 1,697,443 1,697,443 


Grand Totals (items l and 2) ... PPP Pre aes 878,150 


2,998,617 


D.—Progvess under the Housing Acts, 1925, 1930 and 1935. 





Total number of houses | /0tal number of houses provided for purposes of the Acts of 1930 and 1935 
completed by 
Local Authorities Provided by Local Authorities Provided by Private Enterprise 

Period during the and allocated at the end of the under— 
period under the period to— 
Acts of 1925, 1930 
and 1935 Act of 1930 Act of 1935 Act of 1930 Act of 1935 











Three months ending 

3lst December, 1935 14,224 70,699 
January, 1936 4,899 73,632 
February, 1936 3,284 76,183 - 
March, 1936 4,794 79,934 18 
April, 1936 5,277 84,015 24 
May, 1936 5,927 88,451 58 
June, 1936 5,898 92,916 302 




















tIncluding 4,988 houses (4,723 by Local Authorities and 265 by Private Enterprise) for aged 
Act of 1930. 

*Most of these houses were provided under the Housing Act, 1925 (10,428 completed since the 30th September, 1935 
of these houses may subsequently be allocated to the Act of 1930. 


persons—see section 46 of the 


Some 
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PLANNING AND RE-PLANNING 


IN THE POTTERIES 


A SATELLITE TO HANLEY 


By R. T. LONGDEN, F.R.I.B.A., F.R.S.A., M.T.A.I. 





ge eemegergh Christopher Wren—a_ com- 

bination of architect, surveyor, engineer, 
landscape architect—was our first town planner of 
note, and all the traffic difficulties of central 
London, and largely its economic difficulties of 
to-day, could have been avoided had his advice 
prevailed after the great fire. 

However, evolution has produced specialisation— 
and once more we have the town planner who is 
enabled to visualise, design and illustrate a complete 
layout, withits component parts of roads, buildings, 
vistas and amenities. 

Here, too, I think we have the true architect— 
for in visualising a whole rather than a part, he 
must have regard and reverence for scale, fitness, 
andeven colour. He must ally these elements with 
the social and industrial needs of his scheme. 
Transport, health services, housing, industry, open 
spaces and education must invite his close attention 
as relative parts of his plan. 

Planning for All Time. 

It is obvious, therefore, that we may not assume 
that a street plan is a town plan, that nibbling 
fragments from an old building line is town planning, 
or even that isolated estate planning is a sufficient 
contribution to a real plan, unless it is part of the 
pattern of an organised’ and complete design. 
These factors are essential, and so are many others ; 
but the true town plan is a comprehensive affair, 
not made for the moment, nor for temporary 
convenience, not made to satisfy the economic 
position as far as present rates are concerned. 

Rather is it a conception of such present and 
future needs as will satisfy the appetite for beauty, 
orderliness and repose for all time. 

Let us try to look at it as such, and having 
in mind a period 50 years ahead—100 years if you 
prefer. Let us consider the three types of plan, 
bearing in mind that the growth of any city is largely 
controlled by the material circumstances of its 
industries, transport, contours, outfalls for sanita- 
tion and its social relationships. 


The Three Plans. 

(1) The regional plan will show broadly the possibilities 
of rail and road communication, the present uses of land, 
the centres and densities of population and will be generally 
useful for guidance in the formulation of a scheme—the 
zoning of industry and housing, and so forth. 

(2) The town development plan will deal comprehensively 
with the internal problems of the town, its physical features, 
subsequent grouping and relationship of its buildings, 
but not with the specific detail of each road intersection, 
or any other matters which should be the subject of large- 
scale drawings. 

(3) The site plan will appertain to individual zones or 
estates in some detail, or it may appertain to the replanning 
of some particular area ; but in all cases such zones should 


be designed in absolute relationship to the remainder of the 
town plan. 

Each should, in fact, be a detail of some portion of a 
mosaic which will ultimately form a fine design. So should 
we deal with our area, until our town or city has shapely, 
cohesive, form wherein communication and intercourse are 
easy. 

Coincidentally; we must study the surrounding area 
and its development. Since the War, housing demands 
have given little time for cohesive thought and planning, 
and in this brief period the evils of sporadic building and 
ribbon development have done much to prejudice the layout 
of fine towns. It is almost as tragic as the evil produced by 
our 19th Century forefathers, and if we must see the end 
of our errors we must strike now—relentlessly. 

Satellite Towns. 

The satellite town theory advanced by Ebenezer 
Howard seems to me to be the most applicable. 
I do not suggest that Howard’s ideal towns 12 or 
15 miles away from a common centre is necessarily 
correct. I should plan them closer, with sufficient 
agricultural belts, free of building, to provide for 
the British ideal of country surroundings. The 
connecting roads need not be ribbons of bad archi- 
tecture, and I think it is high time that the authori- 
ties realised that facade design is as important as 
plan design or bye-law restriction. I suggest it is 
a better paying proposition, for nothing could 
prejudice future rateable values more than the 
uncontrolled building and ribbon planning of post- 
War years. 

The satellite town should be a planned affair, 
with communal buildings of every kind; and, 
above all, industrial buildings and employment 
within its own boundary. 

Dagenham and Becontree made the error of 
including no industry, Slough the error of including 
no housing ; but Letchworth and Welwyn are true 
satellites, where every activity if provided for within 
planned zones. The tiresome necessity of travelling 
to work or amusement will automatically be disposed 
of, while medical services, playing fields, open spaces 
and all the amenities of modern life will be provided 
as part of its plan. 


Meeting the Cost. 

You will ask how the essential cost of such a 
scheme can be found. Letchworth and Welwyn 
were founded by private companies for lack of other 
means at the date of their inception. Now large 
local authorities have ample power to enable them 
to acquire requisite areas for their needs. We have 
seen them used in relation to smaller areas, and 
this is largely a matter of scale. 

I suggest that land be bought and vested in 
the town, and that the authority or a body of 
Trustees operate the development in the public 
interest. Leasehold or chief-rented holdings are 
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uncommon here, although they are usual as near as 
Congleton—even Newcastle under Lyme—but, for 
a scheme of the nature I have described, they 
should prove ideal, as all increment value would 
benefit the public at large. 

I have deviated a little from abstract to local 
town planning, but on this question of finance 
I should like to discuss the question of cost in 
reference to internal City developments by quoting 
Corporation Street, Birmingham, and Kingsway, 
London, as outstanding cases where new rateable 
values have more than repaid the outlay. This, 
then, must be my answer to any objection to the 
clearance of much of our local central two-storey 
architecture. 

Vested interests can and must be overcome when 
grave matters of public interest are at stake, but 
on this latter point there is one interest which 
occurs to me as being “ vested.” I refer to the 
designing capacity of the British architect as a 
definite public asset which should be utilised to the 
full. The past century has not produced much 
opportunity, in comparison to the amount of building 
done, but now I think it is due to them that town- 


planning architecture should be open to them, 


and that the opportunity to extend the best British 
tradition on modern lines should not be allowed to 
escape. Surely, we have had sufficient experience 
of careless design to make us desirous of finding a 
solution to this problem. 


Need for a Stoke-on-Trent Civic Society. 

Before describing any specific plan, I think there are 
three things which, above all others, are necessary to the 
proper study of our own area. It is not a job for the 
City Council alone. We ought to have a Civic Society 
to discuss all forms of progress. 

Next, I should like us to have a Public Utility or Housing 
Society, and some body or other to take up preservation 
work in this wonderful countryside. Lastly, we urgently 
need an aerial and ground survey of the area. We are 
shockingly out-of-date. I have seen the aerial surveys 
of other towns; in fact, many towns have requisitioned 
them, and the cost is so moderate that one is surprised 
that they are not generally available to-day. 

Now let is study Stoke-on-Trent. 

I have found an old report of mine, written subsequently 
to the first meeting of local architects which was ever held in 
Stoke. This was in 1910, and when John Burns was Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board and had made Stoke 
into a County Borough. This is a quotation from it: 

Shall the Borough grow in its municipal life, industry, 
housing and means of intercourse upon the cramped 
lines of its past development ; or shall we establish for 
ourselves a conception of a model centre for our civic 
life and build for ourselves and future generations a 
town which shall be a creditable thing ? 

It is hoped by the local practising architects that we 
shall construct a greater Stoke-on-Trent, which will 
compare, with no loss of pride, with the great towns of 
the Kingdom, both as regards its civic and its suburban 
planning and development. 

And that was 25 years ago. Since then we have 
done much, but have we done it wisely ? 

A Focal Point. 

However, better to commence thinking now 
than not at all, as this area, from a town planner’s 
standpoint, will be still further prejudiced by delay. 
Let us endeavour to establish a focal point from 
which to see how the City can be developed. 


The shape of Stoke, from Goldenhill to Meir, 
would deter most people from planning at all, 
but if we recognise that Newcastle under Lyme hasa 
lot in common with us, even if not part of us, we can, I 
think, “‘ round up ” our city, and give it shape and 
form while we enhance its dignity and usefulness. 


We can “round it off’’ but, before doing so, we must 
establish an internal plan—a centralised place of local 
government, and must site such buildings as are most 
essential to our education, our art and literary aspirations. 

Minimising a knowledge of local jealousies as much as 
possible, and finding a major axis from Campbell Monument 
to Parliament Row, I have placed a civic centre in Hanley 
Park, and my plan is to show how it is possible to work 
outwards from this point to open up communication in all 
directions, and to remodel, at least first, the sectional 
centres of Hanley and Stoke. My object has been rather 
to exaggerate the replanning of open spaces, but I have been 
ruthless in my removal of such buildings as stand in the 
way of traffic improvements. Only detail plans of each 
section can show the requisite degree of amendment, 
but I am convinced that niggardly methods are no good, 
and that whole-hearted planning with a 50 to 100 years. 
outlook, will eventually prove financially profitable. 

I have established a huge lung for sports of all kinds at 
Fenton Manor, and have in mind a Tivoli Garden affair, 
like that at Copenhagen. 


Suburban Development. 

On the lines I have suggested, and having adopted 
Hanley Park as our centre, the outlying towns of 
the area, together with Newcastle, conform to the 
satellite town theory, except on the east. Here the 
City authorities have rightly planned extensive 
schemes of suburban development, but I think that 
the larger scheme of a self-contained town would 
be preferable, balancing Newcastle geographically 
and establishing industry and communal amenities 
on a greater scale. Planned growth may then fill 
the intervening gaps, but it must be planned— 
correctly zoned for each sectional purpose—and 
must eventually become part of the ultimate pattern. 

Readers will probably desire me to express an 
opinion on the comparative values of flats or 
cottages as a means of housing development. 
There is, in my opinion, room for both, provided 
that tlats exceeding three stories in height have 
power lifts and relative densities and air space. 

I should welcome any industrial development 
which, with gas and electric firing methods, made 
it possible and economical for many of our factories 
to move outwards from the centres. Then I should 
build flats on the old sites and aerate the City. 
Similarly would 1 utilise slum sites as they became 
available until the City be freed from its present 
site density and smoky atmosphere. All this can 
be done by an eventual plan—providing the 
authority is sufficiently bold and the public who, 
after all, influence design more than a little, are 
sufficiently alive to the advantages of orderly 
growth. 

Many other thoughts will arise from our study 
of this vital question, but I plead for that larger 
vision that will provide relatively huge areas for 
schools, playfields and open spaces, and for those 
amenities which can only be produced by compre- 
hensive planning and big thinking by the powers 
that-be. 
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Aerial view 
of Stoke- 
on-Trent 





Example 
of the 
Planners’ 
Problem 


THE REPLANNING OF SLUM AREAS AND THE RE- 
HOUSING OF DISPOSSESSED TENANTS 


By H. S. L. Knight, A.M.Inst.C.E., A.M.Inst.M. & Cy.E., Borough Engineer’s Department, Poole 


Extracts from the successful Thesis for the Richard Pickering Gold Medal and Prize, 1936; presented at the Annual 
Meeting of the Institution of Municipal and County Engineers, at Brighton, June, 1936. Reprinted by kind permission. 


HE recasting of slum districts and the creation 

of new areas in their stead, good to live in 
and to look upon, is a three-dimensional process, 
and the preparation of the new lay-out plan and 
carrying into effect its scheme of laying out new 
streets and building sites represents but two of 
these dimensions. The third is the erection of 
buildings to rehouse the families rendered homeless 
by the clearance. The primary aim of slum clearance 
is to provide new houses for old—not only new 
houses, but better ones—at rents which the potential 
occupants can afford to pay. It is most important 
that the human aspect of the rehousing problem 
should not be overlooked, and that the new 


accommodation should consist not merely of “ pieds. 


a terre” for the inhabitants, but of homes that they 
will cherish. Slum clearance is a process of civic 
surgery applied to the eradication of the cankerous 
growths left us by our forefathers, and we must see 
to it that the buildings we erect in their stead 
represent the highest ideals in modern housing, 
which posterity will regard as examples of the 
best in domestic architecture. 


The 1935 Housing Act represents a complete 
“ volte face’ in methods of civic housing, and it is 
an unblushing pro-flat statute. All former housing 
legislation leaned towards providing working-class 
dwellings in the form of separate dwellings for 
individual families. Many eminent housing experts 


have given public utterance to their views upon 
this question of “ houses v. flats.”” In September, 
1935, a Departmental Committee, set up by the 
Ministry of Health to report on the construction 
of flats for the working classes, stated in their 
interim report ‘‘ The Government envisaged 
the practical necessity of building flats for the 
replacement of slums and the relief of overcrowding 
in central areas.’’ This statement sets out clearly 
the views of the Government on the type of rehousing 
required in slum clearance, and it may be useful at 
this stage to examine the views of experts who have 
been engaged on the actual work of both slum 
clearance and general housing administration. 
Perhaps we could not choose better evidence than 
that given in a report by a joint meeting of dis- 
tinguished representatives of the Institution of 
Municiapl and County Engineers and of the Town 
Planning Institute convened in 1935 as a result of 
the introduction into Parliament of the Housing 
Bill. After a careful investigation of the problem, 
the joint meeting expressed the following views :— 
(1) The traditional British home life is stimulated by the 
family occupancy of separate dwellings, with the 
privacy and sense of individuality which the small 

house provides in far greater degree than the flat. 
A private garden is preferable to a communal garden. 
The accommodation and amenities provided by a 


house are greater and more convenient than those 
provided by a flat. 
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(4) From the economic point of view, flats have nothing 
to recommend them in comparison with houses. 
With rare exceptions they are more costly to erect 
than houses containing similar accommodation. 

(5) In general the Committee are strongly of the opinion 
that houses are preferable to flats, and that although 
in certain circumstances, such as the high cost of 
land, a limited number of flats may be necessary, so 
far from being especially encouraged, flats should 
only be erected where demanded by exceptional 
circumstances. 

Further important evidence on the subject was 
given by Sir H. Humphries, M.Inst.C.E., ex-City 
Engineer of Birmingham, in a Paper presented to 
the 1935 Public Works Congress. He stated that a 
deputation of the Birmingham City Council visited 
a great many Continental cities renowned for their 
flat developments, and after exhaustive examination 
of the various schemes “ the deputation were of the 
opinion that the most satisfactory system of housing 
the people was the single or self-contained house, 
and they found that all the towns visited without 
exception acquiesce in this view throughout the 
Continent.”’ From this and other available evidence, 
it is manifest that many of those engaged in the 
actual work of housing in this country are opposed 
to the general erection of large blocks of flats in 
central areas to provide dwellings for families dis- 
possessed by slum clearance, and it may be stated 
that the greater the number of storeys in such blocks, 
the greater are the objections to their adoption. At 
the same time, it is obvious that even if the density 
of houses per acre is increased slightly beyond the 
12 per acre normal in suburban housing areas, in 
the majority of cases it will be impossible to 
rehouse all the families dispossessed from cleared 
sites in individual houses on the same sites, and the 


Part of Wythen- 
shawe Estate to 
the south of 
Manchester 





reasonable solution of the problem may lie some- 
where between these two extremes. Exceptions 
may be cited in such cities as London, Glasgow and 
Birmingham where obviously a strong case exists 
for blocks of flats. May it not be, however, that the 
“ satellite town ” offers the best hope for rehousing 
the occupants of slum areas? The success of the 
great Wythenshawe project lends colour to this view. 


To return to the question of general principles of re- 
housing families affected by the redevelopment of slum 
areas. A final decision on the type or rehousing required in 
any area must be based on the due consideration of the 
following factors :— 


(1) The number of families. 

(2) The size of the families. 

(3) The area and cost of cleared land available. 

(4) The area position and cost of land available elsewhere. 


The figures relating to the number and size of the families 
affected can usually be divided up into three fairly clearly 
defined groups. 

(a) Small ‘ fixed ’’ families, not exceeding three persons 

each. 

(b) Medium sized families which can be conveniently 

housed in the standard A.3 type house. 


(c) Large families requiring houses with more than three 
bedrooms. 


Now where land is scrace it is manifestly uneconomical to 
use the same density unit for a small ‘‘ fixed’’ family, as 
for a family of, say, six or more persons, and if it is borne 
in mind that the former almost invariably consists of 
elderly persons and the latter largely of children, there 
exists a prima facie case for both flats and houses. The 
success of flats built in two storeys, commonly known as 
maisonettes, in many parts of the country points the way to 
a partial solution of the problem. This type of dwelling 
gives practically all the advantages of individual houses— 
separate entrances, garden, and economy of construction, 
and is particularly suited to small families and elderly people 
who desire a place of their own centrally situated with a 


Aerial view 


by 
Aerofilms, Ltd. 
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minimum of housework. If the A.3 type dwelling will 
accommodate five persons, and the small “ fixed ’’ family 
consists of a maximum of three persons, we can house 60 per 
cent. more of the latter per acre, with the same actual 
density, hence the placing of the smaller families in 
maisonettes is merely making the most effective use of 
whatever density standard may be adopted. The latter 
must perforce depend upon local circumstances, but an 
average maximum may be taken at 20 per acre, which, 
allowing for 40 ft. wide streets, would give a plot of 
approximately 90 ft. by 20 ft. 

The City of Birmingham has adopted the following 
density standards for rehousing on expensive sites in central 
areas : 

Flats mee ae? ... 47 per acre. 
Houses 24 


” 


Maisonettes... ea ee | ae “ 


These figures should be considered absolute maxima 
applicable only in exceptional conditions. 

If it is accepted that a slum area is a district where apart 
from other considerations, the number of families per acre 
is excessive, then to avoid a repetition of this overcrowding 
some of the families must be housed elsewhere. In an 
average slum area outside London and a few other large 
cities, the following procedure may be found convenient 
for deciding upon the redistribution of population resultant 
upon the replainning of the area :— 


(1) Compute the area available for rehousing on cleared 
sites. 
Decide upon the maximum density standards to be 
adopted. 


Decide the number of maisonettes to be provided for 
the rehousing of small fixed families, with due regard 
to possible abnormal demand, and hence find the 
area of land required for these buildings. 


Decide the number of large families to be housed 
elsewhere with due regard to abnormal cases. 


Deduct the number of families allocated under (3) 
and (4) above, which will give the number of houses 
still to be rehoused. 


If the families still to be rehoused are to be placed 
wholly in individual houses, or partly in houses and 
partly in flats or maisonettes, compute (a) the number 
which can be placed on the site to comply with the 
density maxima decided upon, and (b) the balance 
to be rehoused elsewhere. 


Guessing 
Competition 
for 
G.C.A. 
Tourists 


(7) Add together the number to be rehoused elsewhere 
from (4) and (6), and then ascertain the area of land 
required for this purpose. 


It is submitted that this method of approach to the 
rehousing problem is consistent with proper housing practice 
and preferable to the reverse process of crowding as many 
dwellings as possible on the cleared area, and then attempting 
to justify the resultant density standard. If there is no 
land reasonably available elsewhere, then obviously there is 
a case for blocks of flats on the cleared area, but unless this 
land shortage is definitely proved, good housing standards 
must be the ruling factor. 


It has been previously mentioned that the re- 
development of slum areas is a three-dimensional 
process. Having secured a good lay-out for the 
new development, the importance of maintaining a 
high standard of architectural merit cannot be too 
highly stressed. The buildings we are to erect 
in place of the slums must be fitting examples of the 
architectural skill of our times, and not merely 
depositories for the warehousing of the working 
classes. The psychological effect of good architecture 
on the people living amongst it may not be calculable, 
but it is a very real factor in the well being of the 
citizens of the reconstructed area. One of the 
characteristics of blocks of flats is that they give the 
architect greater scope for his creative enterprise, 
but in this lies the danger that external appearance 
may lead him away from the straight and narrow 
path of good housing principles. 


Even the individual small house, however, may 
be pleasing in appearance without adding one penny 
to the cost. Well sited groups limited to four or six 
in a group with backs masked by wing walls, neatly 
laid out forecourts and above all carefully blended 
materials of construction will, combined with good 
proportions of windows and doors, giving a pleasing 
effect which will mellow and mature with the passing 
of time. 


Where and 
What is this 
building? 
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TOWN PLANNING AND THE ELECTRICAL GRID SYSTEM 


SMALL HOLDINGS IN INDUSTRY 
By Stephen Norris 


MPORTANT repercussions in social planning 

must follow the country-wide extension of the 
National Electrical Grid System. 

Though the public mind has been principally 
impressed by the fact that electricity for domestic 
purposes will be freely available to the population 
at large, this fact is not, as the town and social 
planner sees it, the most important outcome of the 
scheme. 

From a town and social planning point of view, 
by far the most significant resultant which emerges 
is the fact that mechanical power will henceforth 
be freely ‘“‘on tap’’ at all points throughout the 
land. 

Industrially, the consequences of the new power 
availability may well be revolutionary. Our present 
factory system demands the centralisation of 
industrial activity, and the segregation of the 
industrial population. But the new power condi- 
tions will require neither centralisation nor segrega- 
tion for its successful operation; and for this 
reason it is of the utmost importance that town 
and social planners should study the far-reaching 
possibilities which the new power era opens up. 

The ‘factory system,” as we know it, was 
originated for the purpose of collecting into a single 
combination the numerous isolated units of working- 
power, represented by the workers labouring in 
their homes, or in independent small groups. It 
centralised labour and brought the worker under 
discipline ; organised production, controlled output, 
economised and unified effort, reduced waste, 
standardised quality and, more important than all, 
put mechanical power (1.e., machinery) into the 
worker’s hands—multiplying his output many times 
over. 

Thus it came about that, wherever power was 
available, there the workers would foregather as a 
swarm of bees. 

But the new availability of power will make 
possible the carrying on of power-performed work 
wherever and however the workers may desire. 
And, in a word, it holds the potentiality of recreating 
the old, almost lost, possibility of a man of moderate 
ability and industry becoming his own master, 
and working in his own workshop attached to his 
home. 

“Small holdings ’’ in agriculture has long been 
a favourite panacea among a certain school of 
economists. There is surely no reason why the 
same ideal should not, even more successfully, be 
canvassed for the benefit of the mechanical indus- 
tries,in a field where possibilities and prospects are 
infinitely more promising. 

Such a new social industrial re-orientation would, 
of course, mean that present town planning principles 
and practice will require to undergo some modifica- 
tion. This, undoubtedly, will be all to the good if it 


tends to restore to the community the fast-vanishing 
spirit of local interest and local “ patriotism.”’ 

The writer offers the following few brief sugges- 
tions as to how the principle could be put into 
practical form, and the resulting system brought 
within the scope of planning ideals. 

It is proposed that the factory proper—or at least 
a small-scale modification of it—should remain to 
serve as headquarters or nucleus of the scheme. 
Its office would be to direct the undertaking in 
general, to organise and distribute work, canvass 
markets, and distribute the manufactured goods ; 
and generally serve as a clearing house for completed 
and half-completed work returned by the out- 
workers. Certain minor processes involving the 
use of heavy or special machinery would, of course, 
be factory-performed as hitherto; but the bulk 
of the portable work—that is, processes that may be 
executed by the use of power-fed hand tools, would 
be performed by workers, working at their own 
shops, in their own time and convenience, either 
under piecework terms or by contract. 

Consider first the unit worker. He would be an 
accredited craftsman, attached to the central 
factory, taking perhaps an apprentice or two, 
and likewise giving him or them the advantage of a 
personal training in the craft. The terms of working 
between craftsman and factory will permit of 
several alternative arrangements. So long as the 
work is satisfactorily performed, the time and speed 
will be mostly left to the craftsman’s discretion. 
The work would be taken from, and returned to, 
the factory, either by the outworkers themselves 
or by means of the factory’s delivery vehicles. 

Regarding the workshop and its operation : this 
subject, from the town planning point of view, 
provides the most interesting feature of the scheme. 
The workroom or shop may be attached to, or 
situate near, the worker’s home, or wherever con- 
venience may offer. It may be owned, equipped 
with power and tools, and let to the craftsman 
by the factory; or, again, it may be equipped 
and let by the local municipality, or by a private 
company. Its special character would be that it 
was licensed as an hygienic shop: properly equipped 
with electric tools, lighted, ventilated, etc., spaced 
for a specified number of workers, and open to 
frequent inspection. 

Frequent inspection, and outside ownership of the 
licensed workshop would obviate the old abuses 
of the sweated back-shop labour and sub-sweating 
under the old home-employment systems. Dirty 
and un-hygienic conditions of work would be 
impossible ; working conditions in the new stan- 
dardised shops would be unimpeachable. Hours 
would be regulated, and the standard of work, by 
aid of the electrical power tools, would be of maxi- 
mum quality. 
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A new policy of industrial planning would thus 
be called into being. Industrial operations would 
be dispersed—or, rather, interspersed—among the 
resident population. The smoky chimneys of 
to-day would disappear, and with them the “ bar- 
racks’ principle inseparable from the present 
factory system. The central workshop and clearing 
house for heavy operations, together with the 
houses of the workers, could be planned and built 
amid ideal surroundings under the most hygienic 
conditions. Smoke and squalor, almost a sine-qua- 
non of industry to-day, would have passed; and 
in their place would appear a spaciously-planned 
residential town, united by common industrial 
interests, and a healthy, socially well-balanced 
corporate life. 


A MINISTRY FOR PLANNING 

PEAKING recently at the annual meeting of the 

Hampshire branch of the Council for the Preservation 

of Rural England, on the subject of planning on a 
national scale, Lord Justice Scott emphasised the need of, 
first, a supervisory control by the Central Government over 
the operations of local authorities to ensure efficiency and 
co-ordination, and, secondly, a thinking centre which would 
look at the whole problem from a national point of view. 
These two essential parts of the constitutional machine 
were, the learned Lord Justice intimated, missing. The 
central authority should conduct a national survey, and 
be equipped with a statistical department in the service of 
its constructive thinking department. The correlation of 
planning with regard to needs, policy and execution was 
described as quite vital to the national welfare, and it was 
urged that a Ministry of National Planning for this one 
purpose should be set up now. 


SITE FOR NEW TOWN IN ESSEX—TOO LATE! 


HE TIMES seems definitely to have joined our move- 
ment, and in the section known as the Estate Market, 
had the following paragraph on August 5th last :— 
‘Lord Petre reserves the right to sell the 3,500 acres of 
Thorndon, Brentwood, before the auction, which is fixed 
for September 24. Messrs. George Trollope and Sons are 
the agents, co-operating with Messrs. Strutt and Parker, 
and the solicitors are Messrs. Clowes, Hickley and Heaver. 
“Such an extensive tract, less than 20 miles from the 
City, would naturally command attention alike as affording 
an opportunity for the formation of a ‘ satellite’ town or 
as wholly or in part of importance in relation to the ‘ green 
belt’ proposals. The golf course and the richly wooded 
parkland ought in any event to be carefully considered 
when the miles of existing and possible frontages come to 
be dealt with, if a development scheme is adopted by the 
eventual buyers. As an investment capable of gradual 
treatment Thorndon must appeal to those with large 
available funds.” 
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We are glad to be able to reproduce a plan of the Estate 
referred to and to add a useful letter by Dr. Thomas Adams 
on the possibility of utilising this Estate for a satellite town, 
but the Estate is already sold. 

To the Editor of THE TIMEs, 
IR,—As stated in The Times to-day, the proposed 
sale by Lord Petre of the 3,500 acres comprising the 

Thorndon Estate in Essex raises the important ques- 
tion whether the estate should not be acquired for building 
anew town. An opportunity to acquire a property of this 
size seldom occurs even in less convenient situations and 
may not occur again within a radius of 25 miles of London. 
If, after investigation, the estate proved to be suitable as 
a site for a new town, it would be in the public interest 
that it be bought, planned, and developed as a whole and 
not split up in parts. It is not essential that it be acquired 
by a public authority, and, indeed, there are several good 
reasons why it would be more desirable for a private 
company to purchase and develop the site, if such a com- 
pany were organised on lines that would give adequate 
protection to the public interest. 

Among the reasons which make it important that some 
action should be taken at once to seize such an opportunity 
as this are the following :— 

(1) The ideal method of rehousing the over-crowded 
population of London is to provide new accommodation 
on open land in the outer fringes of the metropolitan area, 
allowing for all that may be said in favour of rehousing in 
blocks of flats in central areas as a palliative measure. 

(2) To be successful, decentralisation of population 
must be accompanied by some dispersal of industry, and 
this dispersal is needed in London to provide for expansion 
of industry itself and to relieve congestion of transport. 

(3) Decentralisation in ribbon and in scattered group 
development has proved to be undesirable for economic 
and esthetic reasons, and the measures so far taken to 
control it are not likely to be effective. More should be 
done to carry out planned recentralisation of population 
and industry together, in towns of convenient situation 
that are large enough to provide residence, work, recreation, 
and a satisfactory degree of associated community life. 

(4) The preservation of the amenities of large estates 
such as Thorndon, including adequate open spaces in the 
right location, can best be secured by dealing with large 
areas under unified control. 

(5) It having been proved that reasonable profit can 
be secured from building a new town when it is properly 
planned, the existence of ample funds at a low rate of 
interest makes this an opportune time to carry out such 
an enterprise and to create a valuable object lesson in 
which advantage can be taken of past experience and 
consideration given to modern methods and needs. 

Yours faithfully, THoMAs ADAMS. 

Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2, August 5. 
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TRUNK 


tw the House of Commons on July 6th the Minister 
of Transport announced the intention of the 
Government to introduce legislation for the main- 
tenance and improvement of the trunk roads in 
Britain. 

The public highways of 178,507 miles include 
26,779 of Class I, and 16,837 of Class IT. 

Out of Class I 3,786 are designated trunk roads 
—by which it is meant that they are the main 
arteries for commercial and general transport. 

Major F. C. Cook, D.S.O., M.C., the Chief 
Engineer of the Roads Department, has kindly 
supplied us with a sketch map showing the present 
system of trunk roads, and the scheme referred to 
looks for the addition of some hundreds of miles 
of new roads of the first class. 

The system may be divided into three groups ; 
the first will radiate from London and may include 
as many as twelve roads ; the second is a group of 

















ROADS 


cross roads including, for example, one from 
Exeter to Leeds and one from Hull to Holyhead. 
Scotland, which, for the purpose of invasion, begins 
at Carlisle, has at present a tangle of roads, mostly 
on her coasts, of which Glasgow may be said to 
be the centre. 

The taking over of the trunk roads by the 
Ministry of Transport will make it possible to 
secure modern and uniform conditions regarding 
the surfaces and width of the highways, but it 
also gives the Ministry power to exercise beneficent 
influence under the Ribbon Development Act, of 
which, as our readers know, we have had some 
doubts. 

We understand that the full cost of the new 
construction, together with the maintenance of the 
existing roads, is to be borne by the Ministry, 
when approved by Parliament, and local rates will 
thus be relieved of a considerable burden. 


THE RIBBON DEVELOPMENT ACT : 
NEW ORDER 


[NX view of the traffic problems on adjacent roads 
arising from the number of people using certain 
classes of building, power is given to local authorities 
by the Ribbon Development Act, Section 17, to 
insist upon the provision of adequate entrances and 
exits to such buildings before passing the plans for 
new erections. The section applies to any building 
whereof the external or containing walls contain a 
space of not less than two hundred and fifty thousand 
cubic feet measured in accordance with directions 
given by the Minister of Health, and to any place 
of public resort, refreshment house, station for public 
service vehicles, petrol filling station, or garage 
used or to be used in connexion with any trade or 
business. The Minister of Health has now issued 
an order directing that the space contained by the 
external or containing walls of a building shall be 
measured and determined in accordance with the 
following directions :— 


(a) The cubic contents of the building shall be deemed 
to be the space whether or not occupied by any fixture or 
other solid matter within the external or containing walls 
of the building. 

(b) The horizontal measurements shall be taken on each 
storey from the internal surfaces of the external or containing 
walls. 

(c) The vertical measurement or measurements shall be 
taken on each storey from the upper surface of the floor 
to the upper surface of the floor next above it or if there 
is no floor above it to the ceiling. 

(d) If the building has any space within a pitched or 
curved roof any necessary measurements other than measure- 
ments taken in accordance with the directions given in 
paragraphs (b) and (c) above shall be taken from the main 
internal surface of the roof. 


This order is known as the Restriction of Ribbon 
Development (Determination of Internal Space of 
Buildings) Order, 1936 (Statutory Rules and Orders, 
1936, No. 777, H.M. Stationery Office, price 1d.). 
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THE 


IRISH FREE STATE 


TOWN AND REGIONAL PLANNING ACT, 1934 


WING to pressure on our space it has hitherto been 

difficult to give attention to the provisions of the Irish 

Free State Town and Regional Planning Act. The 
following precis will we hope be found useful.—EpitTor. 


Section 3. A Planning Scheme shall be made for the 
general purpose of securing the orderly and progressive 
development of a particular area, whether urban or rural, 
in the best interests of the community, and of preserving, 
improving and extending the amenities of such area. 

Section 6. The Minister for Local Government may hold 
a Public Inquiry whenever he proposes to approve, confirm 
or consent to any Planning Scheme. 

Section 9. Whenever a Planning Authority is required 
to serve notices on owners of property, the Inspector of 
Taxes may be required to furnish the Authority with a list 
of the names and addresses of owners and occupiers shown 
in the Assessments to Income Tax under Schedule A of 
the Income Tax Act, 1918. 

Section 15. The usual protection to the land and property 
of statutory undertakers. 

Section 16. Any Minister or statutory Board having 
control of land or property may co-operate with the 
Planning Authority to secure that the land shall be used 
and maintained so as to conform with the general objects 
of the Scheme. 

Section 18. Planning Authorities for any two adjoining 
Planning Districts, or for any three or more Planning 
Districts, each of which adjoins another, may determine 
that all such Planning Districts shall be Planning regions 
for the purposes of the Act. 

Section 20. The County Borough of Dublin, and the 
Counties of Dublin, Kildare, Meath and Wicklow, shall be 
a Planning Region, and be referred to as the Dublin Planning 
Region. The County Borough of Cork and the County of 
Cork shall form a Planning Region, and be known as the 
Cork Planning Region. 

Section 21. The Minister may, by order, extend the 
area of a Planning Region by the addition of other districts, 

Section 26. A Planning Authority may, by resolution, 
decide to make a Planning Scheme for their region or 
district. One month’s notice must be given in writing to 
every member of such Authority and must be published in 
two successive weeks in three newspapers, and more than 
half the members of such Authority must vote upon the 
resolution. 

Section 28. The Planning Authority may cause the 
whole or any part of their district to be surveyed and 
examined, and the circumstances and _ requirements 
investigated for the purpose of deciding whether a Planning 
Scheme should be made. A Planning Scheme, when made, 
must be submitted to the Minister for his approval, and 
the Minister may, by Order, approve, with or without 
modification. 

Every Order made by the Minister shall be laid before 
each House as soon as may be after it is made, and if a 
resolution annulling such Order is passed by either House 
within three weeks, such Order shal! be accordingly 
annulled. 

Section 30. A Planning Scheme may contain a declara- 
tion that no compensation shall be payable arising out of 
the coming into operation of provisions, which are specified 
in Part II or Part III of the Second Schedule to the Act. 
Before the Minister approves of a Planning Scheme con- 
taining such a declaration, he must be satisfied that, having 
regard to the local circumstances, it is just and reasonable 
that the provision should be enforced without compensation, 
and that the Planning Scheme does not preclude the 
payment of compensation for loss or injury arising from 
interference with a building which was in existence on the 
date of approval of the Scheme, or where a building was 
in existence within two years before the approval of the 
Scheme, from the owner being able to erect other buildings 
or structures by way of replacement. 


Section 35. A Scheme may be revoked or modified at 
any time by application to the Planning Authority, on 
account of the amount of compensation which is likely to 
be awarded, or the practical difficulties in enforcing the 
Scheme, or on account of events which have occurred since 
the Scheme was made. Notice must be given of any such 
proposal, and the procedure to be followed is similar to 
that when a resolution is passed to prepare a Scheme. 

Section 40. A Planning Scheme may make provision 
for controlling existing roads and new roads, matters 
concerning buildings, their size, character, height, garden 
space and user; also the design, colour and materials of 
buildings, limiting the number of buildings in any particular 
area, and providing for the demolition or alteration of 
buildings which are inconsistent with, or obstruct the 
operation of the Planning Scheme. 

Under the heading ‘“‘Amenities,’’ provision may be made 
for their preservation and creation both from the point of 
view of natural beauty and artistic architectural, archzolo- 
gical, or historical interest. 

Another provision may be made for the preservation or 
protection of forests, woods, trees, shrubs, plants, flowers. 

Advertisements of any description can be prohibited, 
restricted or controlled whether on land, water or in the air. 

Provision may also be made, with the consent of the 
Minister, to prevent injury to amenities by noise. 

Section 42. Power to acquire land for the purpose of 
a Scheme. 

Section 45. Where provision is made to regulate and 
controi the design, colour and materials of buildings, appeal 
may be made against any decision to the Justice of the 
District Court, but the appeal may also lie to a Special 
Tribunal of persons of special knowledge or practical 
experience, but the constitution of this tribunal must be 
set out in the Scheme. From the Tribunal there is an 
appeal to the judge of the Circuit Court. 

Section 49. There is a penalty not exceeding £25, with 
£5 for every succeeding day, in respect to contravention 
of any provision of a Scheme. 

Section 50. Powers are given to prevent or remedy the 
contravention of a Scheme by enabling the responsible 
Authority to enter such building and demolish or remove, 
or make such alterations as will bring it into conformity 
with the Scheme. 

Where the occupier of any land has contravened the 
Scheme by failing to keep such land in proper order, the 
responsible Authority may enter such land and do whatever 
is necessary to put the land in proper order. 

Where land has been or is being used in a manner which 
contravenes the Scheme, and which alters the condition, 
character or appearance of such land, the responsible 
Authority may enter and do all such things as may be 
necessary to restore the land to its condition, character or 
appearance before such user was begun. 

Section 57. This section gives power to permit develop- 
ment in the period between the passing of the resolution 
and the Planning Scheme coming into operation. 

Sections 60-68, contain provision for the payment of 
compensation where the value of property is reduced on 
account of the provisions of the scheme, but the responsible 
Authority may revoke or modify the provisions of the 
Scheme which have given rise to the payment of com- 
pensation. 

Sections 69-70. No compensation shall be payable where 
the execution of work, which might give rise to compensa- 
tion, could have been carried out under any other Act. 

A Scheme may also declare that no compensation shall 
be payable in respect of any building erected after the 
relevant date unless in accordance with a special or general 
permission. 

ATS. 
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COOKING AND HEATING IN THE WORKER’S HOME 


RE we satisfying the worker? This is a 
question which is continually being faced by all 
those who are keenly interested in housing schemes. 
In view of the fact that all modern housing 
schemes come under the supervision of Local 
Authorities, it is important to study the whole 
subject from all angles. 


Many municipalities control the supply of gas or 
electricity, sometimes both, and it is pardonable 
if those Councillors who represent the Committee 
in control of these undertakings should desire to 
increase the output with a view to possibly lowering 
the cost of production, and those members of 
Committee who are interested in the erection of 
the houses owned by the same municipality are 
very naturally inclined to listen with favour to 
the arguments put forward by the gas or electricity 
committees, and to work in co-operation with the 
desire of the latter to support home industries, 
but it is still more important to study the pockets 
of those workers who are to be the tenants of these 
dwellings. 


The question of alternative costs to the house- 
holder is a subject which is sometimes overlooked 
in the enthusiasm of the architect and others who 
are desirous of equipping the new houses with modern 
labour-saving appliances. 


It is, therefore, rather important to go closely 
into the question of cost, not so much the cost of the 
appliances themselves, but the cost of working these 
appliances, so that the householder may not be 
carried away with the idea that he can well afford 
gas or electricity as compared with coal or coke. 

Let us consider, therefore, what heat costs in its 
various forms, either for cooking or for heating. 


A simple basis for calculation is the British Thermal 
Unit, which is the heat required to raise one pound weight 
of water one degree Fahrenheit. 100,000 B.T.U.’s are 
called a therm. Gas is now sold by its heat-giving content, 
and a therm of gas contains 100,000 B.T.U.s. A unit of 
electricity has also a specific number of B.T.U.s, namely, 
3,400, while 1 lb. of ordinary kitchen coal contains on an 
average 12,500 B.T.U.s. 


With these basic figures, the comparative costs for 
100,000 B.T.U.s, or one therm of each, taking the London 
price of gas at 84d. per therm, electricity at 1d. per unit for 
heat and kitchen coal at 42s. per ton, we then find that 
one therm of gas costs 84 pence, one therm of electricity costs 
29 pence, and one therm of kitchen coal costs 1$ pence. When 
electricity and gas are sold through a slot meter, the cost 
is naturally still higher. 


Coke costs much the same as kitchen coal and, of course, 
is smokeless. 


If we wish to boil water in a kettle by means of gas, 
one pennyworth boils 374 pints of water, one pennyworth of 
electricity 25 pints of water, whereas one pennyworth of 
coal will boil well over 100 pints of water. 


When the coal fired range has a bath boiler in the fire 
chamber, one realises that the coal fire is not only heating 
an oven and a top plate, but is also heating the bath water 
and giving a delightful warmth in the kitchen, which a 
gas cooker or an electric cooker cannot provide except at 
very heavy cost. 


These facts amply demonstrate the virtues of coal for 
general cooking requirements. 

Now in many housing schemes gas companies will furnish 
gas coppers free, and it is interesting to discover that 
in such circumstances 63 feet of gas, costing 3d. or more, will 
be required to raise the eight gallons of water in the copper 
to boiling point, and it will take 53 minutes, and that same 
supply of gas will keep the water at boiling point for another 
20 minutes; but when coal is used, only 34 lbs., costing 
only ?d., will in 34 minutes raise the 8 gallons of water in an 
ordinary cast-iron coal copper to boiling point and keep it 
at boiling point for another 20 minutes. If one is going to 
consider the question of heating of rooms, then again 
there is enormous economy in favour of coal, and there 
is no necessity to use coal that creates soot, because most 
open grates on the market will burn coke, although coal is 
always preferred to coke because of the cheery flame 
which the coal gives, but in some cases it must be coke 
because of the cost. 


It has been proved that sixpennyworth of coke will give 
as much heat as forty units of electricity costing frequently 
more than one penny per unit. 

It is to be hoped that the foregoing figures have 
given ample evidence that, when the working man’s 
pocket is concerned, coal is what he prefers. 


But there is another point of view. Medical men 
will often boldly declare, and rightly so, that a 
gas fire in a bedroom is not by any means ideal in 
cases of certain illnesses; it has been proved that 
we owe much of our health to a perfect skin and 
that perfect condition is more easily achieved when 
the heat-giving medium is coal. We all know 
that in cases of illness warmth during the night 
as well as during the day becomes essential: the 
poor person who is asked to keep a gas fire or an 
electric heater on night and day would find the cost 
prohibitive, whereas the open coal grate will cost a 
mere fraction of what gas and electricity costs, 
and it must be borne in mind that in the open grate 
all dry refuse can be made to create heat. 


A coal fire creates constant ventilation to a very 
much greater extent than in any other means of 
artificial heating. 


It has often been said that the working woman’s 
weekly wash was the result of burning old news- 
papers that had accumulated during the week. 
Consequently the cost to her was nil, and, let it be 
remembered, that it is all-important to the rating 
authorities to find ways and means of reducing the 
amount of refuse that has to be collected from each 
house. 


If coal fires are abolished, all combustible waste 
must be put in the bucket, and if that bucket is only 
emptied once a week, we have to endure an abomin- 
able smell, particularly in the hot weather. The 
greater the accumulation of refuse in the bucket, 
the greater the cost of collecting such on the part 
of the municipality. 


The Chief Sanitary Inspector of Hull,* a few years 
ago, stated that if coal fires were used instead of 
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* Domestic Engineering, June, 1927. 
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gas or electricity, 3lbs. more refuse would be 
destroyed in every house per week, and the saving 
to the city would be £1,452 per annum. 


Coal fires designed 50 years ago are very different 
from the modern coal fire that is designed to consume 
so much of the smoke from the coal. 


It is unfair to condemn coal fires without 
thoroughly considering the whole subject from every 
point of view, and it is hoped that the statements 
appearing in this article will be convincing proof 
that there are many advantages in favour of coal 
fires that are often overlooked. 


The following appeared in The Ironmonger 
July 8th, 1935 :—“ It appears that the demand of 
the 170 tenants of the municipal houses at Leven, 
Fifeshire, for the replacement of their bedroom 
gas fires with coal grates will be granted by the 
Council. The tenants’ claim has now been sup- 
ported by the medical officer, Dr. Balfour Graham, 
who, in his annual report, states that the fires 
afford reason for complaint on health grounds. 
When the gas fires were installed, no separate 
ventilation system was provided for them. The 
cost of substituting coal grates (£3,226) will be 
borne by the rates.” S.B. 


THE ECONOMICS OF PAINTING 


BY JOHN KEITH 


HE enormous building programmes of the 

post-war years, particula ly as they affect the 
housing of the people, make up one of the most 
remarkable of social phenomena. 

These programmes continue to be the close 
concern of the Government, public authorities and 
the citizens at large. But the proper maintenance 
of the buildings so erected is a matter which does 
not always receive the attention which its importance 
merits. 

Yet a moment’s thought should be enough to 
convince us that it is not enough to erect buildings 
in which the people of a great country may dwell 
under healthy conditions and enjoy the amenities 
of life. It is equally important that, when built, a 
house or any other building should be preserved in 
good condition and have a serviceable life for as 
long a period as possible. 

Many of the materials used in building requires 
a constant protection from the destructive elements 
in the atmosphere. Left to themselves, wood 
quickly decays and iron and steel corrode and the 
total loss from these causes amounts to many 
millions of pounds each year. 

The greater part of this loss could be avoided 
quite easily. All that is required is that owners 
and builders should realise the need for adequate 
protection of perishable substances and the fact 
that painting with the right kind of materials, 
applied properly at the right intervals, is the only 
adequate form of protection yet discovered. 


A Common Error. 

The mistaken notion that anything coming 
within the definition ofa paint is suitable for use on 
building structures dies hard in some quarters 
and is responsible for a large expenditure on repairs 
that might well be avoided if the choice of the 
tight kind of paint were given its due meed of 
importance right from the beginning. 

Both wood and iron should receive at least one 
coat of paint immediately they have been prepared 
and before they are exposed to the weather, and the 
necessary additional coats as soon after that as the 
exigencies of building processes will permit. 


To expose either wood or metal in an unprotected 
condition to the vagaries of our British climate, 
even for a very short time, is to lay up a store of 
future trouble. Yet this mistake is too often 
committed, with the result that timber absorbs 
moisture, paint is later applied, and, still later, when 
there is a rise of temperature, the imprisoned 
moisture is drawn to the surface, where it produces 
such defects in the paint film as blistering and 
flaking, thus making possible the intrusion of 
further moisture, which sets up a rapid process of 
decay. 

Anyone who traverses some of the large building 
estates cannot but be struck by the signs of decay 
already apparent. In many cases the paint film 
has flaked off down to the bare wood or iron, exposing 
the timber to the weather and causing the metal 
to begin that progressive corrosion which is so 
destructive in its effect. 

It should be more widely known than it is at 
present that corrosion, when once begun, is exceed- 
ingly difficult to stop. It is quite useless to paint 
over it, for the rusting proceeds underneath and 
eventually throws off the paint in the form of scale. 
The only practicable treatment of a corroded metal 
surface is the complete removal of every trace of 
rust, and this is often a tedious and expensive 
business. 


First Coatings. 

The moral of all this is that such surfaces should 
be “ primed,” as the first coating is called, immedi- 
ately the wood or iron has been manufactured and, 
if at all possible, before its erection. 

The experience of many centuries has proved that 
the best priming paints for either exterior or interior 
purposes are those made on a base of genuine lead 
pigments. 

For the treatment of woodwork, a paint made from 
white lead, with perhaps an admixture of 5 per cent. 
of red lead for hardening purposes, constitutes the 
ideal priming, while the priming coat on iron or steel 
should consist of red lead only for, as the recent 
report of the Joint Corrosion Committee of the 
Iron and Steel Institute has reminded us, this 
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pigment is the best inhibitor of rust yet discovered. 

The same considerations apply to the second and 
later coats of paint, except that, for these purposes, 
white lead paints are the more generally suitable. 

The superiority of white lead paints arises from 
certain qualities not possessed by any other type of 
pigment. Perhaps the most important of these is 
that when white lead is mixed with linseed oil the 
result is not merely a mechanical mixture. A 
chemical change takes place in the form of a direct 
combination of pigment and oil. This combination 
results in the formation of what is called a “lead soap”’ 
and this imparts to the mixed paint a smooth 
working quality and, what is even more important, 
a high degree of toughness and elasticity to the 
dried film. 

The last-mentioned characteristics are the main 
reasons for the great lasting qualities of paints made 
from white lead, while many paints not made from 
lead may look well for a short time but quickly break 
down when exposed to extremes of temperature 
or the effects of wind and rain. 


A Severe Test. 


A striking illustration of these facts was reported to the 
Home Office Industrial Paints Committee in 1922. It was 
there stated that white lead paint applied to the Quadrangle 
of Buckingham Palace in 1895 was found, twenty-six years 
after, to be in remarkably good condition, whereas leadless 
paints applied to other parts of the Quadrangle in 1913 
were found, eighteen years later, to have ‘‘ almost entirely 
disappeared.” 

The failure to realise the importance of the periodical 
painting of building structures with the right kind of paint 
often arises from the dual functions which paint has to 
perform. It is too often assumed that the decorative 
purpose is the more important, whereas this is almost always 
secondary to that of protection. 

There is no reason why paint should not be an adornment, 
imparting colour and interest to the surface to which it is 
applied. Yet this is only auxiliary or additional to its 
main purpose, which is that of protecting the surface from 
decay. 

Even when there is an appreciation of the protective 
function in painting exteriors, it is too often supposed that 
this purpose may be ignored on interiors and that any 
material which looks well when first applied is good enough 
for the treatment of inside surfaces. 

This is a great mistake. It rests upon the assumption 
that interior surfaces are always dry, which is far from 
being the fact. In almost all interiors there is, at certain 
times, some amount of condensation, while in such apart- 
ments as kitchens, wash-houses, sculleries and bathrooms 
moisture in the form of steam is often profuse. 

Moreover, many interior surfaces have to stand a consider- 
able amount of wear and tear, and there is the friction 
caused by handling and contact with passing persons or 
materials. Such surfaces have to be periodically cleaned, 
and this involves the use of water and cleaning solvents 
such as soap. 

Therefore, although exterior painting is exposed to the 
inclemencies of the weather, interior work also requires to 
possess the maximum of resistance to moisture and friction. 


Many of the decorative processes now in vogue and 
ranging from the traditional graining in imitation 
of various woods to the more modern scumbling 
and broken colour effects are produced by working 
in transparent glazes over undercoats of plain, solid 
coloured paint. 


The facility with which these processes can be 
carried out and the quality of the final effects 
produced are largely dependent upon the quality of 
the groundwork, which should be impervious, 
smooth and hard of surface. 


Choosing, Wisely. 

Many kinds of leadless paint are not entirely 
satisfactory in these respects. They “rub up” 
when worked over or they chalk under the friction 
of the finishing process. In graining, for example, 
various tools are used for producing the required 
markings, and it is found that, unless the ground 
coats are made from lead, it is often impossible to 
get clear definition of the figuring and that trans- 
parency of the glazing colour which is essential 
if the actual wood effect is to be achieved. 

Even where a white enamel finish is desired it is 
highly important that it should be applied over a 
suitable base. The best material for the preliminary 
ground coats is genuine white lead and linseed oil 
paint. Over such a prepared base, one coat of 
enamel undercoating and a final coat of good gloss 
enamel may be expected to produce a perfect result. 
But even the most expensive enamel cannot be 
expected to endure or provide a first-class finish 
if it is placed over a groundwork of unstable material. 

Nor need the virtues of white lead paints—those 
already mentioned as well as their great opacity, 
spreading power and moderate cost—be in any way 
confined to the undercoatings. It is quite a common 
mistake to suppose that white lead paints must 
necessarily be white. 

White lead is the chief component of most of the 
coloured paints used in decoration, for the actual 
colouring pigment forms a very small portion of the 
total bulk. 

One of the many advantages of using paints 
made from white lead is that a uniform standard of 
quality and composition is assured if the goods are 
correctly ordered. 

It is not enough, of course, that the containers 
should bear the words “ Containing Lead,” for any 
paint containing even so small a quantity as 5 per 
cent. of lead must be so marked. 

The London Chamber of Commerce (1, Oxford 
Court, London, E.C.4) is prepared to examine, free 
of charge, any sample of White Lead Paint sub- 
mitted to it and provide a certificate of analysis 
stating whether any adulterant is present. 

Moreover, the British Standards Institution have 
issued a series of Standard Specifications, and these 
include the following :— 

Genuine White Lead Oil Paste 

Genuine White Lead Ready Mixed 

Linseed Oil Paint ea ss 

Ready Mixed Tinted Paints (White 

Lead Base) ks ies B.S.S. No. 262 

Consequently, if in ordering white lead paints 
it is stipulated that they shall conform to the 
appropriate British Standard Specification, the user 
may rely on getting a material upon which he can 
always depend and which will always be of the 
same known standard quality. 


B.S.S. No. 241 


B.S.S. No. 261 
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A REVIEW OF NEW PRODUCTS 


One of our colleagues, well-informed on. matters of building construction, has been looking out for interesting 
new products which are appearing on the market, and the short review which follows describes some of the 
latest features he has noticed. (Editor). 


MULTI-VENT BRICKS 


HE size of the normal building brick has remained 

practically constant throughout Europe since the 

Middle Ages, the dimensions being dictated by strictly 
functional considerations. Since the War several attempts 
have been made to popularise a larger unit, but they have 
failed because the fundamental considerations of weight- 
if it is to be handled and laid with one hand—and the 
proportions of length, height and width for bonding purposes, 
have been ignored. 

The Multi-Vent Brick can definitely be handled in the 
same way as an ordinary standard brick. Each unit may 
be lifted easily with one hand by the centre web, and 
may be used left or right handed. 

The cavity wall has become an accepted practice in all 
classes of building, but where the usual wall ties are used, 
even if they do not ultimately corrode away, it is difficult 
to be sure that the two leaves will act together; in fact 
the load is carried only on the inner leaf. Normally this 
is only 4$ in. in thickness, and depends for its rigidity 
upon the perfection of every horizontal mortar joint. 
The Multi-Vent Brick, in fact, provides a double cavity 
wall, the webs of which must permanently act together, 
and has no parts which can possibly corrode. 

Recent publications from the Building Research Station 
have shewn that in most cases moisture penetration through 
walls occurs via the joints, particularly where dense and 
impervious mortars are used. A path is formed between 
the mortar joint and the brick, through which water is 
drawn by capillary attraction. In the Multi-Vent brick 
this is impossible, for there isa complete break in the 
continuity of the bedding mortar, both on the bed and the 
perpendicular joints. Continuous capillarity in the joints 
cannot occur. For although water may soak into the outer 
web and into the two outer end webs, no matter how wet 
the outer web may become, so little is passed by it that 
the centre web never becomes more than slightly moist, 
and dries out almost immediately because of the multiple 
ventilation in the two cavities, i.e., horizontal, vertical and 
oblique. Further, the porosity of the Multi-Vent Brick is 
such as to prevent condensation. 





The bricks are at present manufactured in concrete, but 
can be made inclay. In the past the appearance of concrete 
bricks has not always been very satisfactory. The concrete 
Multi-Vent Brick is as attractive in appearance, texture 
and colour as any clay facing brick. 

The requirements of the authorities for crushing strength 
of building blocks vary from place to place, as do the 
methods by which the strengths are to be ascertained. 
The resistance to crushing of a single concrete Multi-Vent 
brick at 28 days may be taken as 2,000 lbs. per square inch. 
In practice, the resistance to crushing of the individual block 
is of less importance than the weight-bearing capacity of the 
completed wall, due to the fact that these blocks are 
interlocking, and that the three webs must act together 
at all times, without any risk of failure of metallic ties, the 
resulting wall is considerably stronger than a normal cavity 
wall built of bricks having the same unit crushing strength, 
and of the same over-al! dimensions. 

The durability and fire resistance of the Multi-Vent bricks 
is equal to that of other burnt clay or concrete bricks made 
under equally rigid scientific control. 

The resistance to transmission of heat in a wall of Multi- 
Vent Bricks is greater than that ‘of a normal wall of equal 
thickness and of the same basic material, because of the 
two separate cavities. Where exceptional insulation is 
required, the inner web or the whole may be made of a 
relatively highly insulating material, such as pumice, foam 
slag, or selected breeze. 

Successful attempts to prevent the transmission of both 
air and structure-borne sound depend very largeiy upon 
the detail design of the structure. No material of itself 
will prevent the transmission of sound under all conditions. 
The Multi-Vent Brick will reduce the passage of sound 
to a greater extent than any other material of the same 
area. 

Normally there is a firm in each district operating the 
Multi-Vent license for concrete or clay bricks, as it is the 
policy of the company to reduce transport costs to the 
minimum. 

The Multi-Vent Brick is made in the following dimensions : 
12 by 9 by 28 in. and for special purposes 12 by 9 by 4} in. 
in both runners and face ends, with }?, $ and }in. batts for 
bonding purposes. Special bricks either right or left handed 
are provided for squints, bays, reveals and return walls, 
and two half bricks of 12 by 9in. and the appropriate 
course height, one in solid breeze, for fixing purposes. 

A very great saving can be effected owing to the speed 
at which the bricks can be laid, and the small amount of 
mortar that is required, only the two outer webs and the 
shoulders being mortared. 


A NEW FIREPROOF STRUCTURAL 
MATERIAL 


STRUCTURAL material which is claimed to combine 

the fireproof qualities of asbestos and asbestos-cement 

with the workability and durability of wood is being 
developed in this country by a new British company, 
Plybestos, Limited. 

The material, known as Xylotekt, has already found 
extensive application in a number of famous buildings on 
the Continent, and has been employed in the construction 
of walls and equipment in many big liners, notably “‘ La 
Normandie,” ‘‘ Bremen’ and ‘“ Europa.” 

The construction of the material is comparatively simple. 
It consists of plywood reinforced with asbestos-cement on the 
outside or between the plys, the asbestos-cement being 
compressed to the plywood core under intense hydraulic 
pressure. 
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It can be used structurally or affixed to adjoining wood 
or steelwork with the aid of rivets, screws or nails, and 
it can be machined, painted, polished, glazed and in other 
ways treated as wood. Sizes available range from 8 feet 
by 4 feet upwards, and thickness from } inch to 1} inches. 

For fire protection, sanitary work and thermal insulation 
its advantages appear to be great, whilst its ability to resist 
impact without breaking, to combat acid and other chemical 
attack, its damp resisting qualities and the fact that it is a 
non-conductor of electricity extend considerably its sphere 
of usefulness. 

The material has already aroused the interest of a number 
of well-known architects, and has undergone extensive trials 
at the National Physical Laboratory and elsewhere. 

It is worth noting that asbestos-cement reinforced ply- 
wood was a subject of recent tests in Belgium, designed to 
ascertain the most suitable materials for employment in the 
construction of hermetic and tight doors and shutters for 
anti-gas and anti-fire shelters as well as for floors of garrets 
and the upper part of houses. 

It is reported that the material stod up extremely well 
to a variety of electron bomb and other tests. 

For the information of all those interested, Plybestos, 
Limited, have now published a booklet containing the 
reports of the tests carried out by the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, and other trials onthe 
Continent, together with a great deal of other useful data. 


WESTOLAC 


OR years architects have been searching for the ideal 

covering in paint, one that would give the protection 

necessary to meet the conditions existing to-day, 
a paint that really protects and at the same time gives 
that ‘“ percelain appearance’”’ both in looks and wear. 
This paint is now a reality, so we are told. 

We are assured by the manufacturers that this paint 
is not a synthetic paint, but a.combination of fossil gums 
and lacquer oils specially treated, and is the result of 
30 years’ practical and technical experience in the scientific 
treatment of natural gums and lacquer oils. 

This material is highly recommended for use in hospitals, 
public buildings, institutions, cinemas, etc., or anywhere 
that particularly hard wear is indicated. 

The advantages claimed over ordinary paints are its hard, 
tough porcelain surface, and the resistance that it has to 
atmospheric conditions and acid and ammonia fumes. 


FLUSH DOORS 


LUSH doors are one of the devices associated with 
Frinodern building design which have come to stay; 

if for no other reason, because of their hygienic qualities, 
as there are no mouldings, carvings, etc., to harbour dust 
and dirt. 

Unfortunately there has been a tendency to include 
flush doors in all types of modern buildings, irrespective 
of the type of construction of the door, with the results 
that many complaints are made on account of warping, 
twisting and surface rippling. 

This is definitely one of those articles in which, unless 
constructed on sound practical lines, endless trouble may 
ensue, particularly where there is central heating. 

The R.G.C. flush door, on account of its unique construc- 
tion eliminates the risk of warping, twisting and surface 
rippling. This special construction is fully explained in the 
illustrated booklet which this firm issues, but briefly there 
are five reasons given. 

1. Because the core is specially selected kiln dried 
Canadian red cedar. Canadian red cedar is recognised 
by experts as the most suitable wood for cores as it has the 
least tendency of any wood to move, is not affected by heat 
or moisture, and is extremely light in weight. 

2. Because the core is built up of three lavers, with the 
grain of the wood alternating, on the three-ply system. 
This construction ensures a perfectly flat surface and 
eliminates any risk of warping or twisting under ordinary 
conditions. 

3. Because the outer ply faces are manufactured in their 


own works from specially selected veneers of even moisture 
content, and are equally balanced. 

4. Because both long edges are faced with solid hardwood, 
double-tongued and grooved to the core. 

5. Because the construction gives a perfectly balanced 
door from the centre of the core to the outer face. 

To preserve this perfect balance—an essential feature— 
in the case of a door which is veneered with a fancy veneer 
on one side only, a compensating veneer is always added to 
the side left for painting. 

The recent installation of the most modern high-capacity 
plant in the country enables R.G.C. Panels, Ltd., to carry out 
work on the largest of contracts, and to guarantee prompt 
delivery. 


PREPARING FOR THE WINTER 


T is difficult to keep pace with the number of new 

inventions and improvements on old methods of lighting 

and heating in houses and flats which are being con- 
structed in so many parts of our country.. One of the latest 
devices to come before our notice is what is called the Sentry 
Inset Independent Hot Water Boiler, which can be fitted 
into a living-room fireplace, thus avoiding the cost of 
building a brick chimney in the kitchen. 

The Sentry Inset Boiler heats a 25-30 gallon hot water 
tank, and gives a continuous supply of hot water for baths, 
lavatory basin and sink at any time of the day or night. 
The grate is supplied with open or closed fire doors in the 
sitting-room, and the fire will keep alight all night. 

We understand that the Sentry Inset Boiler is entirely 
self-setting, and needs no building in. It will fit into 
any flush fire opening between 14 and 18 inches wide. 

The standard design includes mica panel in the fire doors, 
and the complete front slide in plain cast finish of several 
colours. Smokeless fuels can be used if desired, but the 
charm of the coal fire may be preferred by some people. 


THE BUILDING EXHIBITION 


HE twentieth biennial Building Exhibition at Olympia 

will be opened by Earl Stanhope, K.G., the First 

Commissioner of Works, on Wednesday, September 16th. 
We are already beginning to receive advance information 
as to the wonders which will be seen there. One of the 
first is a photograph of a structure—hardly a building 
intended to show the power of the brick (Stand 173, 
Row J, London Brick Company, Ltd.) 

This exhibit (designed by Julian R. Leathert, F.R.1I.B.A.) 
is the demonstration of reinforced brickwork provided by 
the two cantilevered hoods projecting five feet from the 
central brickwork. No special bricks are used, the rein- 
forcement being laid simply in the mortar joints. ‘‘Phorpres”’ 
white facing bricks, hollow partition and floor blocks, 
““Grip’’ reinforced partition bricks, and roofing tiles are 
built into the pavilion. A small panel of experimental 
sand-faced bricks indicates the lines along which the 
company is working to produce an alternative to the 
“Phorpres ’’ brick, of which over four hundred million 
have been sold since their introduction in 1923. 

* * * 


HE organisers of the Building Trades Exhibition 

have this year again placed seven bays in the gallery 

at Olympia at the disposal of the New Homes for Old 
I:xhibition, 1936. The exhibition is being organised by 
the Housing Centre. The object of the exhibition is to 
show how human needs can be more fully satisfied in the 
vast building activity now taking place, by utilising the 
technical skill and the sociological knowledge now at hand. 
By means of photographs, plans and models, the exhibition 
will show that a more fitting background can be provided 
to every stage of life, and to this end sections are being 
devoted to infancy, childhood, manhood and old age. 
Consideration of housing and town planning problems 
come into the section on manhood. The final section of 
the exhibition will suggest that the true consideration of 
needs and the collaboration of the interests involved in 
building, would ultimately secure a more satisfactory 
background for national life than present haphazard 
development. 
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LIGHTING, HEATING AND HOT WATER 
SUPPLY 


N the 25th and 26th of May as our last issue was put 

to press a very interesting Inaugural Conference was 

held at the Housing Centre on ‘‘ The Economics of 
Lighting, Space Heating and Hot Water Supply in Low 
Cost Housing.’’ Sir Richard Paget occupied the chair 
after the opening address had been given by Lord Elton 
who, speaking as an historian gave a charming account 
of housing from the Tudor period to the present day. 

The papers read and discussed were the following: ‘‘ The 
Economic Organisation and Inter-relation of Fuel Supplies,’’ 
by Mr. O. W. Roskill ; a paper by Mr. A. H. Barker on the 
general subject of the Conference, stated above; papers 
were also read by representatives of six other bodies and 
firms concerned in the industries, and good debates occurred. 

The main issue was generally one as to the relative merits 
in lighting, heating and hot water supply of gas as compared 
with electricity. Barrage and counter-barrage of statistics 
were launched by the expert speakers, each of whom 
seemed to prove his case before his opponent overwhelmed 
him. We offer no judgment on the debate, which was 
very useful, but it occurred to us to secure from one of our 
members the arguments that might be formulated on behalf 
of the use of coal as a warming and heating medium. 
The contribution appears in this issue and we shall not be 
displeased if other experts among our readers should 
favour us with their views in brief and lucid compass. 


A LEGAL TRAGI-COMEDY 


HERE was something “lingering and humorous” 
in the report of a case heard in the Court of Appeal 
on June 23rd. 

The Court dismissed an appeal by the Minister of Health 
from an order of Mr. Justice Swift granting an application 
by Mr. J. Marriott, of 34, St. James’s Street, Nottingham, 
made under section 11 (3) of the Housing Act, 1930, by 
which he asked the Court to quash a compulsory purchase 
order which had been made and confirmed under that Act. 

The order in question, the Nottingham (St. James’s 
Street, No. 3B) Compulsory Purchase Order, 1934, was 
made by the Nottingham Corporation on June 24, 1934, and 
confirmed by the Minister of Health on January 16, 1935. 
The ground of the application was that the order was not 
confirmed for any of the purposes of the Act. 

The applicant’s complaint was that after the order had 
been made he himself demolished the houses in the area, 
and that at the date of confirmation they did not exist, 
and that in those circumstances the Minister had no power 
to confirm the corporation’s order. 

The relevant facts were that on June 4, 1934, Nottingham 
Corporation resolved that the St. James’s Street area should 
be a clearance area, and on the same day made a compulsory 
purchase order authorising the compulsory purchase of 
part of the landinthe area. That part of the area contained 
39 houses, of which 27 belonged to the applicant. On 
July 21 the applicant gave instructions to his builder to 
demolish all the 27 houses, and on July 26 the work of 
demolition began. On July 30 notice of the order was 
served on the applicant, and on August 7 it was submitted 
to the Minister. On August 15 the applicant’s solicitors 
gave notice of objection. 

Before October 2, 1934, all the 27 houses had been 
completely demolished. On that date a public local inquiry 
began, at which the applicant’s objection was considered 
and the fact of demolition was proved by him. On January 
16, 1935, the Minister confirmed the order, and gave as his 
treason that he did so in order that the expense of providing 
other accommodation for persons displaced should rank 
for a grant under section 26 of the Act. ; 

To the layman it appears obvious that a compulsory 
purchase order cannot be exercised in respect to slums that 
do not exist, and it is nice to feel that learned judges support 
this view. Still, the case reveals a ‘‘ snag’ in the Housing 
Act. 


THE SIMPLE ARITHMETIC OF HOUSING 


T is often said that in 1933 the Government “ stopped ”’ 

Local Authorities from building homes for the workers 

by terminating the 1924 subsidy. This is not correct, for 
the number built since that date without subsidy is 15,211 
up to March 31st, 1936. It would be more correct to say 
that the Government, having terminated the 1924 subsidy, 
substituted for it another incidence, concentrating on 
overcrowding which has not yet got into its stride. 


Can the effect of this change in policy be estimated in 
numerical and financial terms ? For the first we must wait, 
but we can calculate the second. 


The 1924 (Wheatley) Act gave subsidies : 


In Agl. Parishes per house {£1140 years = £440 
In Urban ese, ah He £9x 40 years = £360. 
and then {7 10s. = £300 


The 1930 (Greenwood) Act gave subsidies per person 
displaced which, for comparison, may be calculated at 5 
per house—otherwise it would not be ‘‘ overcrowded.”’ 


In Agl. Parishes per house £12 10s.x 40 years = £500 
In Urban es ae » £11 5s.x40 years = £450 


The 1935 (Hilton- Young) Act gave subsidies per house : 


(a) For tenements on dear land {6x40 years=£240 
or £7 x40 years= {£280 
or £8x40 years= {£320 
or £9x40 years= £360 
or £10 x40 years= £400 

(6) For a house or flat on cheap 

land £5x20 years=£100 


Is it possible to foretell the aggregate capital expenditure 
to the State on the completion of the present Slum Clearance 
campaign ? Not precisely, but an hypothesis can be 
suggested. 


The programme sets out to build 300,000 dwellings 
say, (a) 200,000 dwellings @ £320=£64,000,000 


50,000 »  @ £360=£18,000,000 
10,000 »  @ £400=£ 4,000,000 
say, (b) 100,000 »  @ £100=£10,000,000 


£96,000,000 


In a speech at the Mansion House the Minister said his 
campaign was likely to cost £95,000,000. Now, if 300,000 
more new houses had been built by the 1924 Act, they would 
have cost (say at £350) £105,000,000 and not dealt necessarily 
with the slums. If 300,000 new houses had been built by the 
1930 Act they might have cost (at say £475) £142,500,000 
and dealt with the slums. It therefore appears as if the 
1935 Act may, by concentrating on overcrowding, actually 
spend less, and certainly not more than the other two 
preceding Acts would have done. 


Is not this reasoning sound ? 


We have not attempted to deal with the money market 
aspect of the question or the rates of interest. If the State 
is able to reduce the ¢otals by manipulation of the loans, well 
and good; but the proportions would be as we have 
calculated above. 

W.L. Ei. 
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NINETEEN CENTURIES OF LAND UTILISATION IN 


BRITAIN 


A REVIEW OF TWO NOTABLE BOOKS 
I. An Historical Geography of England before 1800: Fourteen Studies edited by H. C. Darby, M.A., Ph.D. 


1936. Cambridge University Press. 25s. net. 


II. The Land of Britain: The Report of The Land Utilisation Survey of Britain. Edited by L. Dudley Stamp, 
B.A., D.Sc., in 87 parts. Part 78, BERKSHIRE by J. Stephenson, B.A., and W. G. East, M.A. Geo- 
graphical Publications, Lid. Price 2s. 6d. or {5 for the whole series. 


i. 


N cogitating upon a well-worn theme—where shall we 

place the next garden city ?—our reflections were assisted 

by the appearance of two books on our table. The first 
is a concise and readable history of the land of Britain and 
the industries carried on by her people on and from that 
land. Kings, their marriages and their battles—the bugbear 
of economic and social historians since Green—do not 
appear in these pages, and the impression is conveyed to the 
reader what a sensible, practical and industrious people we 
are, in spite of the misgovernment to which we have been 
subjected by the interference of Romans, Saxons, Scan- 
dinavians, Normans and others. 


Eleven writers compile the fourteen studies, each of 
which strengthens the view that whatever is done, or 
proposed to be done in 1936 regarding the disposition of 
industry, the planting of towns, the making of roads and the 
migration of inhabitants, must take account of a long his- 
torical cycle that makes the next step possible. Theorists, 
revolutionaries and utopians, who suppose they can remake 
England out of their textbooks, had better learn first 
what England is and how she has been made. They will 
increase respect for the past and handle the future with 
caution—when they have read this volume. 


Leaving the neolithic, bronze and early iron ages to take 
care of themselves, we arrive at Britain at the time of the 
Roman invasion. . 


Four great roads traversing the island made possible the 
“‘ movement ”’ which was essential to the new civilisation. 
The civil zone lay athwart the Fosse Way and the four 
military zones in Scotland, the North, Wales and Cornwall. 
The establishment of new towns and cities in the conquered 
provinces was one of the chief tasks of empire-building, on 
the lines of Mediterranean civilisation. They gave us 
town life and the peasants who worked in the fields returned 
within the protection of the walls at night. The Romans 
built no Becontrees. Villas (later vills and now villages) 
were built round the towns and were the agricultural centres 
of Roman proprietors; besides these, there were native 
villages. Minerals were extracted, kilns established for 
pottery and tiles, timber was cut and replaced. 


And the people? We are told that the population was 
500,000, or hardly a million, inhabiting London, twenty 
large towns, seventy-five smaller towns, seven hundred 
villages, five hundred villas, and the army of occupation. 
Neither the land, though an island, nor the people were 
isolated from Europe. Racial stock, culture and trade 
united them across the Channel for five hundred years. 


We may not treat of the Saxon period as it deserves ; the 
story is told in like concentration on the essentials of their 
settlement, omitting the unhappy accidents: so, too, the 
coming of the Scandinavians brings new elements into our 
island complex. Dr. Eilert Ekwall has written the story. 


Interest intensifies with the coming of the Normans and 
their wonderful Domesday record. The English village 
was the dominant form of our life for a thousand years, 
says the author of this chapter, and extended its influence 
to the continent; it was not due to ordinance but to 
necessity ; it was the social and economic structure of our 
agricultural people. The Normans did not create it; they 
appropriated it to their feudal system. Nature and the 


needs of man determined and fixed its processes, and 
perpetuated them throughout the Middle Ages to this day. 
The modern Village is no mere “‘ beauty spot.”’ 


There were three “‘ field systems ”’ we are told; the East 
Anglian and Kentish, the Midland, and the Celtic in the 
West. Norfolk and Suffolk (our editorial homeland) was 
the most densely populated part of the island in the Domes- 
day Survey, reaching to the surprising figure of twelve 
persons per square mile; Yorkshire and Lancashire 
supported life by two persons per mile ! 


Sheep farming and wool were the great industries of the 
fourteenth century and led on to clothmaking, whence great 
export trade with the continent arose, through the Low 
Countries. In the fifteenth century it was shipped to 
Italy from Southampton. Hides came next—and wine was 
returned to us from Gascony, the Levant and the Rhine. 


The greatness of England lay in work and her prosperity 
in the exchange of the products of her labour. Your Marx, 
Thorold Rogers, and Hammonds search high and low for 
evil to make it their meat and drink. It is best not to forget 
the much greater good. 


Here we must stop, with the reminder that it is the same 
England in which live the same people doing the same 
fundamental things. The book has not a dull page and 
forms the basis for a closer study of present forms of land 
utilisation to which we now invite the reader’s attention. 


i. 


HE announcement that the land of Britain was to be 

surveyed as to its utilisation was heralded by us ina 

review of a book on the subject by Dr. Stamp; we 
looked upon the forthcoming work as likely to be of great 
importance in respect to planning and such developments in 
which we are interested. Truth to tell, though it is possible 
for the intelligent reader to appreciate this book, it requires 
the combined genius of an historian, economist, statistician, 
farmer, geologist and naturalist to comprehend and master 
it. The best we can do is to describe it and our reactions 
on reading it. 


“ Utilisation ’’ is an attractive word, suggesting some 
form of industry. We often think that people who are 
continually harping on the ownership of land forget how 
much more important it is that it should be used, and 
in a predominantly agricultural county like Berkshire, use 
means farming. The two maps facing pp. 46 and 60, 
giving the areas of arable land and pasture, would fit 
in a jig-saw puzzle covering almost the whole county. 
The Summary of Findings is given in an Appendix as 
follows : 


Percentage 
Acres of County 
Forest and Woodland ... aes 48,700 10:5 
Arable... oe sae 135,770 29-5 
Permanent Grass 229,350 49-8 
Heathland and Rough Grazing 14,030 3-0 
Orchards a 2,300 0-5 
Houses with Gardens waa 
Nurseries ae 30,580 6-7 


Agriculturally Unproductive ; 


Unaccounted for Nil. — 
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Fig. 7. Crop-Rotation on Dumworth Farm, Aldworth. 
(By courtesy of Mr. R. A. Walters.) 


These eight classifications represent the system adopted 
for the whole Survey. 


After an Historical Introduction we pass to the Geo- 
graphical Background and reach the Distribution of Wood- 
land, Parkland and Heathland in Chapter III. The 
Utilisation of Arable Lands is described in SectionC, and an 
interesting page is included showing the rotations during 
six years on a particular farm. The rotations are in 
seven courses; wheat, oats or barley, roots, spring corn 
after sheep have eaten roots in close penning system, wheat, 
clover, cut off in summer for hay, sheeped in early winter, 
then ploughed in, and finally, fallow. There are over 
twenty-five fields of several different soils on this farm— 
and the townsman gets a dim idea of what it means to be a 
farmer. 


Section F, on the Distribution of Settlements and Popula- 
tion, is written in language a town planner can well under- 
stand. We learn with surprise that although Berkshire 
is “essentially an agricultural country,” only 14-8 per 
cent. of its population is employed in the industry. 


London has been invading Berkshire for thirty years, 
and its influence has made the eastern portion of the county 
a dormitory area, where the population has departed from 
agriculture. ‘‘ The general result has been to encourage 
building in strips along the road margins, a type of settle- 
ment which has expanded into ribbon development.” 
There you have it! We call this land misutilisation. 


These 87 parts should save regional planners a lot of 
trouble, but they might have been more useful ten years 
ago. If ever national planning becomes a reality, they 
should be very valuable. 

W. L. H. 


The Revival of Agriculture. Prepared by a Committee of 
the Rural Construction Association. Geo. Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd. 3/6 net. 


OLLOWING upon our lengthy study of Land Utilisa- 
Frica, we may recommend this little book to the attention 

of our readers. 

The Association has been described as the brains of 
the movement for restoring agriculture to its proper place 
in our national life, in which the Chamber of Agriculture 
has also in recent years taken some part. 


The book analyses the economic problem, and deals with 
the opinions of the orthodox economists. There are chap- 
ters on Standard Prices; Organisation of Distribution and 
Processing; Regulation of Imports; and Agricultural 
Federation, and a National Food Council on the lines put 
forward by Mr. J. O. Steed and Mr. Christopher Turnor. 


Rural Housing : Being the Annual Report, 1935, of 
Northamptonshire County Council. 3/- net. 


HIS Report goes into minute detail and visits every 
'T wattage in the county. On page 56 begins a Policy 

for the Future, and gives admirable ideas of the new 
house which the Council favours. Advice is given to those 
who build in Northamptonshire on the interior, exterior, 
design, materials and colour; and then, so that thereneed 
be no mistake, we have in parallel columns the things 
that are suitable and unsuitable. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING SUMMER SCHOOL 


THE SALISBURY DIOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE, SALISBURY 
August 27th to September 2nd, 1936 











HE objects of the School are to provide an opportunity, during a brief period each summer, for the discus- 
sion of principles and methods of town and country planning and kindred subjects ; to enable those 
engaged in the practice of town and country planning to exchange views regarding their several experiences 
of its administration and application ; and generally to promote education in all matters relating to the science 
and art of planning in town and country. A very good attendance is expected including the Lord Mayor 
of Manchester and Councillors from important towns. 
The following is a brief form of the programme of work. There will also be a good deal of local visitation 
under the guidance of friends in Salisbury. Dr. Thomas Adams is the Chairman of the Committee, Mr. 
F. J. Osborn the Hon. Secretary, and Messrs. W. Loftus Hare and T. F. Thomson the Hon. Secretaries. 


PROGRAMME 
Monday, August 31st. 


PLANNING FOR INDUSTRIAL SITES. 
By Mr. F. J. Osborn, A.T.p.1., and Mr. A. W. 
Kenyon, F.R.I.B.A. 


New EstTATE DEVELOPMENT. 
By Professor S. D. Adshead, M.A., M.ARCH., 
F.R.I.B.A., P.P.T.P.I. 


THE PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF THE GARDEN 
City IDEA. 

ee By Alderman A. T. Pike, F.c.c.s. (Secretary, 

a es Soe enney Semen oe Garden Cities, and Town Planning 


Friday, August 28th. 


Opening Meeting in the Guildhall, Salisbury. 


Address of welcome to the School by His 
Worship The Mayor of Salisbury. 


Town PLANNING AND RESTRICTION OF RIBBON 
DEVELOPMENT: A REVIEW OF THE 
PRESENT PosiITION. By Dr. Thomas 
Adams, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.I., P.P.T.P.I. 


Association). 


THE LINEAL CIty. 

By Monsieur Georges Benoit-Levy, Directeur- 
Général, Association Internationale des 
Cités Linéaires. 


Civic Reception by the City Council at The 
Council House, Bourne Hill. 


Saturday, August 29th. 


PLANNING FOR THE REGION: DORSET. 
By Mr. W. Harding Thompson, M.C., F.R.I.B.A., 
M.T.P.I. 


PLANNING FOR THE REGION : WILTSHIRE. 
By Mr. W. R. Davidge, F.R.1.B.A., A.M.INST.C.E., 


Tuesday, September 1st. 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT. By The Rt. Hon. 
Viscount Gage. 


REGULATION OF EXTERNAL DESIGN AND 


P.P.T.P.I. 
. APPEARANCE OF BUILDINGS. 
NATIONAL SURVEY. By Mr. W. A. Eden, M.A., By Mr. A. L. Roberts, F.R.1.B.A. 
A.R.I.B.A. 


RELATION OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH ACT TO 
Town PLANNING. 

By Mr. J. J. Clarke, M.A., F.s.s. 

THE THIRD DIMENSIONAL ASPECT OF PLANNING. 

By Mr. T. F. Thomson, A.M.T.P.1., A.I.L.A. 

SLUM CLEARANCE AND REHOUSING. By Miss 

ROAD PLANNING AND RIBBON DEVELOPMENT. Denby. 

By Mr. G. T. Bennett, B.SC., A.M.INST.C.E., 

County Surveyor of Oxfordshire. 


LANDSCAPE DESIGN AND OPEN SPACES. 


NATIONAL PLANNING. By Dr. W. H. McLean, 
M.INST.C.E., M.T.P.I. 


Sunday, August 30th. 


Wednesday, September 2nd. 





By Mr. E. Prentice Mawson, F.R.1.B.A., F.I.L.A., 
P.P.I.L.A. 


A FACTUAL BASIS FOR TERRITORIAL PLANNING. 
By Mr. Max Nicholson (General Secretary of 
the P.E.P. Research Group). 


All-day Visit to Southampton. 
PLANNING IN HAMPSHIRE. 

By Mr. Arthur H. Schofield, A.M.T.p.1. 
PLANNING IN SOUTHAMPTON. 

By Mr. S. G. Stanton, A.M.INST.C.E. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


TRANSPORT AND TRAFFIC 


Transport Publics a Londres (Gestion unique et 
socialisation) par Noél Monod. Librairie Technique et 
Economique, 17, rue de Constantinople, Paris, 30 fr. 


HIS book is a complete exposition of the practical 

application of the London Passenger Transport Act 

1933, enlivened by a competent historical section 
including an account of the Administration of London and 
a general view of its transport problems. 


The French are particularly good at this kind of research 
and demonstration, and there is a certain thrill in reading 
a foreigner’s account of the everyday happenings of our 
Metropolis which, being what we are, we accept without 
really -knowing all that went before and what lies behind 
the sole Management and Socialisation of our system of 
public conveyance. 


We are sure that a translation of this work would have 
a ready sale to the great reading-travelling public which 
from the Ist July, 1933, learnt little by little that, whether 
travelling by motor bus, underground or tramway, it always 
remained the client of that new organisation, the London 
Passenger Transport Board. It would appreciate to the 
full an opportunity to understand the history and intricacies 
of that vast undertaking, which counts its activities in 
figures of almost astronomical proportions in moving some 
three milliards, four hundred million (3,400,000,000) persons 
a year, or each day as many as the entire population of 
Canada, more than the population of Australia, of Belgium, 
Holland, or of Sweden, about half the collective populations 
of Norway and Denmark, and more than that of Scotland 
and Ireland. These figures are a good indication of the 
intensity of traffic in the 1,986 square miles of the Board’s 
area, which contains some 10,000,000 inhabitants and covers 
the Counties of London and Middlesex, and parts of Surrey, 
Sussex, Kent, Hertfordshire, Bedfordshire, Essex and 
Buckinghamshire and certain services in Berkshire. 


M. Monod quotes the oft-repeated statement as to 
the drift of Industry from the North and Centre of England 
to London, an impression gained by many who see new 
factories springing up like mushrooms; though what is 
really happening is that factories and workshops are 
decentralising from Central London to the outer suburbs, 
where also new factories and workshops are being erected 
for what are prosperous industries for the supply of semi- 
luxury goods, with an almost local or home market. In 
the North there are few new factories for such industries 
being opened, and many are closing in depressed areas, 
which has resulted in recent years in a migration of 
population, not industry, from those areas to London. 


M. Monod describes the Board as a ‘‘ Socialised industrial 
service’ in which capital has lost all its power; it can 
neither appoint directors nor control their actions, and 
the Board may receive only that which is statutorarily 
due to it. Its powers have been transferred to the gain of 
a great administration, perhaps of a bureaucratic character, 
or as Mr. Pick, the Full Time Member of the Board, has said : 
“In our wish to escape capitalistic control, as much as all 
political control, we have nearly fallen into a Dictatorship.” 


This naturally strikes M. Monod as a paradox—and 
very English—that a measure proposed by quasi- 
doctrinaire Socialists puts into the hands of a Board of six 
persons, and for all practical purposes at the moment, of 
two of them, the administration of a capital of £110,000,000, 
and for all that capitalistic tenets are upheld. 


The Steady Flow Traffic System. By Fritz Malcher. 
Cambridge (Mass.): Harvard University Press. London: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 4s. 6d. net. 


HE author of this highly technical work was born near 

Vienna and had a varied experience before he migrated 

to America, where, unhappily, he died in 1933. The 
literary material left by Fritz Malcher was not put into 
final form by him but has been suitably presented by the 
Harvard School of City Planning. ‘‘ Steady flow”’ is a 
term which well expresses the obvious desideratum in 
regard to the movement of traffic. 

There are but four chapters and an appendix; the 
illustrations are very numerous, fascinating, and sufficiently 
baffling to any but an expert. 

The author remarks that although the motor age is 
thirty years old “ our streets and highways are still being 
laid out as in the days of the horse and buggy.”’ If that 
seems to be rather too sweeping a statement, it remains 
true to say that most of our streets and highways are left 


‘as they were in the days of the horse-drawn vehicle. We 


made our Strand, our Oxford Street, and our Fifth Avenue 
in the good old days and we now send down volumes of 
new mechanical traffic, which must be regulated by new 
inventions, obstructions, and controls. Mr. Matcher has 
endeavoured to evolve a consistent system of traffic regu- 
lation through street design. He will adapt the street to 
the traffic, not the traffic to the existing street: that is the 
fundamental principle of his system. 

The first lesson to learn, therefore, is the turning radius 
of the largest and smallest cars at lowest speed ; this done, 
the rest is an elaboration of the road-width and lane-width 
dividing-strip and island, and their adaptation to the 
normal turning radius. 

Every conceivable situation is described and illustrated, 
while in the appendix twenty-five steady flow solutions of 
typical problems are given, without any textual description. 
We do not attempt to reveal the secrets of Mr. Malcher’s 
system, which cannot be too easily learned by a first perusal 
of his book. 

In Chapter II the economic aspects of the older and the 
newer systems are discussed. 

It will not be supposed that the movement of traffic will 
become automatic or 100 per cent. uninterrupted; the 
aim is so to construct roads as to bring steady-flow to its 
maximum. Considerable changes will obviously be 
required, but the expedients of double and treble-deck 
roads, frequent bridges and ramps, will be reduced to small 
proportions. As in most town planning ventures, what 
we most need, but can seldom obtain, is the clean slate. 
We shall not be able to do without control. “‘ Traffic 
officers will have to take care of malicious and grossly 
negligent drivers ’’ is an ominous sentence on page 26. 


ECONOMICS 


The Home Market : A Handbook of Statistics. By 
Major G. Harrison and F. C. Mitchell. London: Geo. 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 10s. 6d. net. 


HIS is, frankly, a handbook for advertisers who wish 

to sell their wares in the British Isles ; it lets us know 

the plots and plans which big and little businesses are 
making to induce innocent consumers to buy their goods. 
We know the advertising experts are very clever men 
who study our psychological reactions to their blandish- 
ments. In this book we are ourselves graphically repre- 
sented as inquisitive children, bright young people, mature, 
portly, or old fogies, male and female, in orange and blue 
respectively. The public is told where we live and congre- 
gate, and in what numbers we shall be represented in the 
decades to come when the goods are made that we shall 
be induced to buy. 
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But the book is very serious and informative, not only 
for the advertiser, but for the sociologist and statesman. 
It drives home many unwelcome truths: for example, you 
will not hope to sell your goods in Gateshead and Sunder- 
land, where the percentage of insured unemployed is over 
42; you willsend your bagman to Coventry and Portsmouth 
where the percentage is 1.3 and 1.7. 

Whilst appreciating the book for what it aims at and 
achieves, we cannot help feeling that the method employed 
might be used for higher ends. We can visualise the 
“‘ dismal science’ being brightened up immensely by this 
vari-coloured statistic, and made more easily intelligible. 
But we should quarrel with the authors as to their 
conception of a ‘‘ market.’’ Instead of thinking of a 
market as a group of gullible consumers with statistical 
blue and orange incomes which the clever advertisers can 
raid, we should regard the market as a place and a process 
by which exchange is made between food producers on the 
one hand, and producers of manufactured goods on the 
other. We should want to know that there was an equili- 
brium of production. Do the producers in one side of the 
market get their fair share of produce from the other; if 
not, why not? Our main concern would be balanced 
production by function, not finding out where the best buyers 
live ; and where to establish another Woolworth store. 

Still, the book is most suggestive and should be read by 


all who can get a sight of it. Those who have hitherto ° 


found statistics dull will be surprised, interested, and even 
amused by the wit and gaiety of the diagrams illustrating 
this book. They have converted statistics into living 
figures who speak. 


A Plan for the Highlands. By Hugh Quigley. Methuen. 
1/- net. 
HIS small brochure is of importance to Highlanders 
and of interest to those who cross the Tweed in search 
of the amenities which Scotland can provide. 

The author discusses the clan system and deer forests, 
and contrasts them with planned agriculture. The tourist 
industry to the Highlands is important, and so far as 
industry is concerned water power is capable of much 
development. 

Mr. Quigley asks for one. organisation—a Highland 
Development Board—and he gives precedents from the 
Tennessee Valley and the Newfoundland Commission. 
We quote a paragraph from his proposals for the Highland 
Development Board :— 

(1) To acquire land by purchase or agreement or 
enclosure, if necessary. If such a body had been in 
existence during 1935 it could have secured an immense 
area at a capitalization so low as to render development 
easy. It is doubtful whether the 1,000 square miles of 
property exchanged during 1935-1936 had a greater 
exchange value than £200,000 to £300,000, and at this 
valuation the total area represented by the Highlands, 
exclusive of the main centres of population and the 
water-power schemes, would lie in the vicinity of three 
or four million pounds. Those figures are purely 
tentative, but they do show that the cost of acquisition 
at present values is not as great as would have been 
expected before the break-up of the deer forests. The 
ownership of the land by a body of this type would in 
itself give power to carry out many developments which 
otherwise would be difficult and unnecessarily retarded 
by negotiation. 

The question of enclosure is important. There are 
areas in the Highlands, the ownership of which is at 
least in doubt, and there are also areas under national 
or public ownership, open theoretically at present to 
the tourist, which would provide useful and valuable 
experimental areas where the right of the public to 
enjoy such property would not be seriously affected 
but where the actual ownership of the property is of 
such a type at present that intensive cultivation could 
not be carried out on any part of it. 

Mr. Quigley’s association with the Central Electricity 
Board is a proof of his penetrating knowledge of the matters 
with which he deals. 


The Review of Economic Studies. Vol. III, No. 2, 
Weardale Press, Ltd. 


N our last issue we had the pleasure of printing a review 

by Mr. H. W. Singer (accidentally, the title of the book 

he was describing was omitted: Boden und Wohnung : 
A Spiethoff: Jena). 

In the publication now referred to he asks ‘‘ Can Over- 
crowding Automatically Disappear ?’’ People say it could 
disappear if there were a rise in real income, the argument 
being that it is poverty which brings about overcrowding ; 
or, to put it more precisely, if the poor had larger incomes 
they would immediately (or in time) leave their crowded 
houses and move to more pleasant quarters. 

On the other hand, overcrowding is, in the first place, a 
physical condition: a relation between human bodies and 
houses, and if at any time, as now, there is a demonstrable 
shortage of houses, an increase in individual incomes could 
not in itself produce more three-dimensional space to 
accommodate the bodies of the persons. On the first count, 
therefore, the question ‘‘ Can Overcrowding Automatically 
Disappear ?’’ must be answered in the negative. 

But when the matter is considered from the point of view 
of present and future population a different answer may 
be given. Mr. Singer, in company with other students 
of the population question, is right in supposing that 
with the stabilisation or reduction in the number of people 
in these islands and the steady increase in houses, over- 
crowding shouid logically disappear ; that is to say, there 
will be an approximation of three-dimensional space to the 
bodies of persons occupying it. 

But, looking at the matter in a practical way, it is hardly 
likely that there are to be found many who hope for the early 
automatic disappearance of overcrowding, and the plans 
made for eliminating this evil in five years will probably 
secure greater support than to wait for the decrease of 
population. Ina word: the poor are not likely to become 
suddenly rich or the prolific rapidly barren ! 


HOUSING 


The Law of Housing and Planning. By John J. Clarke, 
M.A., F.S.S. 1936. Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd. 15/-. 


HIS is the third edition of the author’s Outlines of the 
Law of Housing and Planning, rendered necessary by the 
passage of the 1935 Housing Act, the ‘“‘ Ribbon”’ Act, 
and the adoption of the Model Clauses for 1935. Writers 
of such books are compelled to keep an alert outlook on the 
procession of legislation, and they may see their unsold 
earlier editions pulped. 
Mr. Clarke’s books have so deeply entrenched themselves in 
public approval that a revision was expected from him. 
New features are a chapter on Interim Development, 
and additions to the number of decisions of the Courts. 


House Building, 1934-1936. Edited by Ernest Betham. 
The Federated Employers’ Press, Ltd. 


HE rather long sub-title of this took may be quoted: 

“A complete key to available house-building finance 

from all sources. Contains authoritative, up-to-the- 
moment articles on the chief aspects of the present housing 
situation, and the statutory and administrative resources 
at the service of house-builders. Also typical plans and 
illustrations.” 

Such a book ought to be very useful and its production is 
logical: for if artists may write about art and doctors about 
health, builders ought to be able to tell the public they 
serve all that can be usefully known about houses. 

There are twenty-seven chapters: most of them written 
by economic and technical experts. Sir Raymond Unwin 
leads off with ‘‘ The Value of Good Design in Dwellings,” 
followed by Sir Jonah Walker-Smith on ‘‘ House Property 
as an Investment.”’ There is a chapter on the Preservation 
of the Countryside, on the Housing Acts, and on the Financial 
Facilities offered by the London County Council (by Alder- 
man Charles Latham). Sir Enoch Hill deals with the 1933 
Act, and soon. ‘ Town Planning and Density ”’ is handled 
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by Mr. Trystan Edwards and Mr. W. H. Heath, and on the 
matter of Electric Service and Gas Service Sir William Ray, 
M.P., and Sir Francis Goodenough, C.B.E., offer their 
views, respectively. The commercial side is well repre- 
sented by interviews with several well-known building 
contractors. 


With such a goodly display of information it is hardly 
necessary for us to go into critical detail, and we can cordially 
recommend the volume to the careful attention of our 
readers. 


The Next Step. By Alice Constance Austin. Los 
Angeles : E. Norman Johnson. 


E take pleasure in noting that on the title page is a 

quotation from an Englishman—J. B. S. Haldane— 

affirming that we have means at our disposal to abolish 
all poverty and most disease, but that the moral energy 
required for these purposes is still directed into less efficient 
channels, 


Our second satisfaction is the sub-title of the book— 
“Decentralisation : How it will secure comfort for the 
family, reduce expense and provide for future development.” 


Turning to the contents of the book, we find, however, 
that the problem is handled—and necessarily so—from an 
entirely American point of view. The house plans are 
spacious and even luxurious. The author’s conception of a 
city plan is not unlike that of Ebenezer Howard’s first essay 
in geometrical planning, and a circular town is the result. 
The town on page 41 hardly seems to us to represent 
decentralisation, and another design of a town facing south 
consists of parallels running east and west and diagonals 
radiating from a central circle. 


Chapter 12 is a very short one, discussing decentralisation 
in a very humane and homely fashion. 


Small Houses and Bungalows suitable for the Peak 
District, and Annual Report of the C.P.R.E. for Sheffield 
and the Peak District. 


HIS very active branch keeps us well informed as to 

its doings, and the pamphlet on the bungalows (price 

6d.) is attractive. Houses in the Peak District are 
mostly built of stone, and if the insanitary dwellings 
and some of the unsightly ones are replaced by houses 
of the designs here shown, we may be sure that they will 
be a credit to the Peak Country. 


Economic and Social Investigations in Manchester, 
1833-1933. By T. S. Ashton: P. S. King & Son, Ltd. 
5/- net. 


HIS is a record of the statistical enterprise of Man- 
Tas for one hundred years, and we learn that 

of the many societies of like character which were 
founded in England, Manchester’s was the first, and the 
only one presently existing in a provincial city. A list 
of papers contained in the Appendix shows the great 
variety of subjects with which the members of the Society 
grappled, and the material collected is of great value to 
historians. 


Our interests being largely connected with housing, 
we observe many studies on that subject, and in general 
it appears that so rapid was the influx of migrants from 
the rural areas and across the Irish Sea to join in the 
industrial adventure of the day that no town could build 
houses to keep pace with the requirements of the new- 
comers, and it was left to thoughtless—or perhaps heartless 
—speculators to put down shacks which became the first 
generation of slums. 


The personalia of this Society was made up of very 
remarkable men—the product of the Victorian era ; perhaps 
the most typical being Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth. 
There he sits at the table and on the chair of the period, 
quill in hand, high collar and stock, a thoughtful and 
benevolent face ornamented with hirsute horns. 








Housing Officials’ Year Book, 1936. Chicago National 
Association of Housing Officials. 2 dollars. 

HIS is a very handy volume, which may contain some 

pointers for English readers, who will first be attracted 

by an article by Sir Raymond Unwin on “ Housing in 
England in 1934 and 1935”; also ‘‘ Subsidised Urban 
Housing in England,” by Coleman Woodbury, the Director 
of the National Housing Association. He gives a very 
useful table (page 177), showing the decrease of the average 
cost between 1923 and 1934, and the continuous increase in 
the total number of houses during those years—from 
86,210 in 1923 to 329,517 in 1934. Among the many other 
interesting articles is one on ‘‘ The Use of Eminent Domain ” 
—a legal instrument of ancient lineage, no longer in use in 
our country. 


PLANNING 


Manchester Made Over. By Alfred P. Simon. P. S. 
King & Son, Ltd. 6/- net. 

ERHAPS the first impression made on the reader will 

be some uncertainty as to the meaning of the title of 

this book, but the author explains in his introduction 
that ‘“‘ making over”’ is a phrase employed in America by 
a careful housewife who produces a useful and up-to-date 
garment out of old material. It also occurs to us that there 
is in a sense a distinction between ‘‘ Manchester Made Over ” 
and ‘“ Rebuilding Manchester,’’ the title of Sir Ernest 
Simon’s latest book. Sir Ernest would, if we remember 
rightly, rebuild the greater part of Manchester. Mr. Alfred 
P. Simon will keep all that is worthy and deal only with 
those parts that have become outworn. 

The two methods reflect distinctive attitudes. To 
rebuild Manchester requires pressure, concentration, 
planning, imagination and lots of money; to make over 
Manchester requires less money and fifty years of patience. 

The author knows his town and his people well and 
wants to disturb them as little as possible ; he knows that 
the owner-occupier is at present and will probably continue 
to be the dominant type of the Manchester citizen. 

Whether Manchester is to be rebuilt or made over, we 
certainly think it must be done by the inclusion of Salford 
and Stretford on the west. Mr. Simon’s half-mile and one 
mile belts must be complete circles. And then we have 
before us a system of radial roads as remarkable as can 
be seen in any great town. The trouble is what to do 
with the buildings that lie between these roads. Mr. Simon 
answers by many useful suggestions which will be imme- 
diately intelligible to his fellow citizens. 

There is a chapter on the railway termini, and we are 
reminded of the inconvenience of getting from London 
Road or the Central to Victoria and the Exchange stations. 
In London we have the Underground. A useful map of the 
railways, moreover, shows the enormous area employed 
by goods stations. Making over these termini will be a 
very great task. 

On the general theory of town planning Mr. Simon has 
interesting chapters on zoning and land values, and the 
adaptation of the German Lex Adickes to the problem of 
Manchester. 


Bibliography of Planning, 1928-1935. By Katherine 
McNamara, 1936, Cambridge (Mass.), Harvard University 
Press ; London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press, 15s. net. 


HE present Bibliography is a supplement to earlier 

volumes which began in 1923 with the Manual of 

Information. We can say with confidence that it is the 
most important work of its kind published anywhere in 
the world; indeed, we do not know of any bibliography 
to approach it. This does not mean that the book is 
perfect: we note, for example, omissions in the list of 
foreign periodicals devoting space to planning—some 
that are published in France, Scandinavia, Poland, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Spain, Italy, and Russia. 

Still, any reader who wishes to made wide research will 
find this volume of great service. It is Volume X of the 
Harvard City Planning Studies, and can be obtained at 
the office of this Association. 
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School of Planning and Research for 
National Development. The Archi- 
tectural Association. 


ITH so much planning afoot, and 

so much more to come in the 

future, it is wise to have a School, 
and this rather luxurious prospectus tells 
of the staff, curriculum, and fees. The 
School prepares students for associate 
membership of the Town Planning 
Institute. 


Planning: An Annual Notebook. By 
E. and O. E. Architectural and Building 
News. 1936. Price, 5/- net. 


HE studies to which this work gives 
"T isamortality have already appeared in 

the Architect and Building News. Of 
the fifteen sections on various kinds of 
planning, from the house to the factory, 
we notice the omission of the Town; but 
perhaps the anonymous authors, like 
Plato, build their city by instalments ; 
first, a week-end bungalow, then a house, 
a small flat, a large flat, and by the 
time there are children, a school. These 
children will require recreation and the 
authors are ready with their playground. 
They will demand an open air swimming 
bath, a village hall, a library—and, for 
their visiting friends, an hotel, shops and 
stores. Then somebody must do the 
work and there must be factories and, of course, a motor- 
car or two. By the time all this is ready there will be a town 
hall for the Mayor and Corporation, and alas! also a 
hospital. Thus the town has come into existence and our 
criticism falls to the ground. 


PRESERVATION 


A Hertfordshire Wood. By W. R. Hughes, M.A. 
Welwyn Garden City Educational Association. 1/- net. 


HIS pamphlet is a most attractive one and comes at a 

time when a vigorous controversy is raging in the 

Second Garden City as to what should or should not 
be done with the wood. When the plan of Welwyn Garden 
City was first made people believed that the wood might 
stand as a permanent open space, and one of the leading 
amenities of the city, but the financial exigencies of the 
Company have led the directors to a proposal which would 
diminish the area of woodland very considerably and give 
place tohouses. We have seen the preliminary development 
which has taken place on the frontiers of the wood and 
certainly, as woodland development, it was deserving of 
admiration. But the public outcry now protests against 
the proposal of the Company, and Welwyn Garden City 
Council has prepared an alternative plan. During the 
month of June a compromise between these two extremes 
has been accepted, and perhaps the final word is true that 
no-one is satisfied ! 

Mr. Hughes’ pamphlet gives the history of the wood, 
in which in Domesday time as many as 150 Digswell swine 
would disport. He adds particulars with regard to the 
natural features and woodland life there, and makes an 
appeal for the preservation of this beautiful area. 


The Oxford Preservation Trust—Ninth Report. 


E do not like to pass over the encouraging record 
contained in this document, nor can we refrain from 
joining with the Trust in their regret for the ribbon 
development that is occurring on some of the roads 





Sherrard’s Wood in Winter. 


approaching Oxford. We well remember the visitation of 
the lands held by the Trust on the occasion last year of our 
tour to Oxford and other towns in the west, and we wish 
the Trust every success in its continued endeavours. 


Wirral Countryside : A Cautionary Guide. Liverpool 
University Press. 6d. net. 


critical about Wirral and this Guide with few words 
and many pictures encourages expletives on the 
one hand and commendations on the other. But why go 
to Wirral to say harsh things? A motor-ride in or out of 
London in almost every direction gives a dozen Wirrals. 


W 5: have on a former occasion said something rather 


Eighth Annual Report of the Central Electricity 
Board, 1935. London: 1/- net. 


E always like to give a notice to the Report of the 

Board, and remember with pleasure the opportunity 

we had some years ago of publishing an extended 
illustrated article on the Grid. 


Report of Birmingham Civic Society, 1934-1935. 


HIS Report means a good deal to Birmingham, and 

records patient work which in time will preserve what 

is good and eliminate what is unpleasant. The Civic 
Society has a technique of procedure which might very well 
be followed by many other large towns. Perhaps 
Birmingham is being ‘‘ made over’’ quietly by the Civic 
Society. 


Annual Report of the Essex Rural Community 
Council, Chelmsford. 


UR Association has for some time taken a special 
interest in this Council and we are glad to know the 
contents of the Annual Report, and especially those 
parts which deal with Rural Industries, of which Mr. D. F 
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Crittall is the Chairman, and Unemployment, of which 
Colonel Sinclair is the Chairman. Health, Art, and 
Education are other functions. 


SOCIOLOGY 


The Good New Days. By Marjorie and C. H. B. Quennell. 
B. T. Batsford, Ltd. 6/- net. 


HIS provocatively-titled book has many excellent 

illustrations, and the authors, in their usual vigorous 

and attractive style, bring a very definite message to 
the youth of to-day—the future citizens of the Good New 
Days. It is a chronicle of comparisons, of growth, and of 
achievements to come. 


Under the heading of Education we are given a con- 
structive analysis of history, good and bad, and of the 
specific problems of present-day life. Post-war experiments 
in agriculture are described and, in particular, the revolu- 
tionising of the dairy-farming industry by the introduction 
of the tuberculin test. In this section there are many 
awe-inspiring photographs of the machines that to-day 
make the farmer’s job a comparatively easy one. 


We then come to Towns and Suburbs and the relation of 
town planning to the vital question of unemployment. 
The authors are of the opinion that one solution might 
be to teach the principles of town planning in the schools. 
What is to be done about the congestion that has led to 
the birth of that monster of our times, ribbon development, 
and the appalling casualty figures it leaves in its wake ? 
Slum clearance is discussed and the reaction of the slum- 
dweller to better surroundings, and there follows a most 
comprehensive history of the garden city and satellite town, 
with excellent diagrams and illustrations. 


The next subject is Trade and Finance—“‘ the great ju-ju 
or medicine of the white man’”’ into which the authors 
go in some detail, with many enlightening points for the 
man in the street. Then a long chapter on manufacturing 
processes and the machine; here we are taken, with 
admirable economy of space, through the whole gamut of 
modern production and distribution. 


Under the heading of Social Habits are grouped the vital 
questions of unemployment, the National Debt, taxation, 
etc., and all this inevitably leads us to the art of government, 
dictatorship versus democracy, armaments and war. In 
these days of international chaos it is comforting to the 
bewildered mind to read such a sane criticism of the latter 
subjects. 


An interesting and most effective feature of the book is 
the historical summary which concludes each chapter— 
altogether a book to be read by this generation for the 
safeguarding of the generation to come. 


English Villages and Hamlets. 


We are glad to have received the second edition of Mr. 
Humphrey Pakington’s well-written book on ‘‘ English 
Villages and Hamlets,’’ and to think that this work has 
received the popularity it deserves. The price is 7/6 
net. 


Wasted Lives. By W. F. Lestrange. Geo. Routledge & 
Sons, Ltd. 7/6. 


HE opening feature of this book is called ‘‘ Preface 
and Explanation.”’ and the title certainly seems to 
need clarification. But we do not have to wait long, 
for the author by his short text and richness of illustration 
makes it clear that he invites us to a serious and earnest 
effort to help those children whose lives will be wasted 
if we do not do something for them. 





Mr. Lestrange takes us through the desolate slums and 
their dismal playgrounds to the organised school life 
with its gardening, its carpentry and its athletic training ; 
bookbinding, and arts and crafts. We see children rescued 
from wasted life learning practical chemistry and agri- 
culture. We see the smart little hotel page, who, if he 
does not become a manager, will at least reach the coveted 
post of hotel porter. 


The book takes us on to the heavy industries, where the 
boys, now become men, are found at work. But alas! 
very often work fails and something has to be done to find 
relief for the victims of unemployment. 


This is a thoroughly good-intentioned book, and those 
who care to read it will want to do their part. 


Voluntary Service : the Sixteenth Annual Report of 
the National Council of Social Service, Bedford 
Square. 


N a certain sense this book is, in comparison with the 

preceding one, rather more official; but on opening it 

we observe the same sort of pictures and indeed, in 
some cases, the actual photographs of boys “with nothing 
to do,” appear. 


Then begins the pictorial record of efforts to fill up 
the wasted time with some useful craft or athletic exercise. 
Boys’ Clubs are encouraged and nursery schools commended. 
Music and drama are fostered for the life of the countryside. 


A Derelict Area. By Thomas Sharp. The Hogarth 
Press. 1/6. 


HIS is one of the ‘‘ Day to Day’’ pamphlets which 

have a good deal to say about Russia, but this particular 

pamphlet is a study of the South-West Durham 
Coalfield, which the author knows full well through living 
in the district which he describes. Mr. Sharp makes the 
point that although some areas are distressed, the particular 
one with which he deals is derelict. 


We need not attempt to deal with the whole book. 
Having visited the town of Shildon, we read with great 
sympathy the page descriptive of it. It is one of the most 
stricken places in the district: the mining population is 
almost 100 per cent. unemployed. Here the first steam 
locomotive was carried beyond the experimental stage 
and perfected by Timothy Hackworth, and here the first 
station was opened on the first public railway. We have 
seen it with our own eyes. 

As for the practical issue of the book, we need only 
quote the opening passage of Page 43, and encourage the 
reader to get the book for himself: 

‘““What is to be done with a region such as this? 

‘The issue surely is clear enough. Men (except for a 
favoured few) under present conditions must work to live. 
Here are men, but there is no work for them. Two courses 
of action are open, then, and only two. Either work must 
be brought to the men, or the men must be taken where 
the work is. 

‘‘ There is something to be said for the second course. 
These towns and villages are not such as civilised men 
should be expected to live in. They were ugly and mean 
from the very beginning and now most of them are outworn. 
If they are still to be inhabited, large parts of them will 
need to be rebuilt during the next few decades. Theoreti- 
cally, the simplest plan is to evacuate the whole territory 
and let it revert to an agricultural condition, absorbing, 
perhaps, in doing so, a few of the miners at present living 
in it. 

“But, of course, such a solution is almost impossible 
in practice.” 
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FOREIGN 


Jahresbericht 1935 : Deutsche Akademie fur Stadte- 
bau, Reichs- und Landesplanung. Frankfurt a. M., 1936. 


HIS report is one which students of continental 

town planning should study. The land areas discussed 

are Bavaria, Berlin and Brandenburg, Lower Saxony, 
Saxon Thuringia, Schleswig, and West Germany. 


Verslag : Nederlandsch Institut voor Volkhuisvesting 
en Stedebouw. 


N glancing at this report in Dutch we notice the names 

of many of our international friends, and we are caught 

by the word ‘‘ Lintbebouwing,’’ which is our old and familiar 
friend—or should we say, enemy ?—“‘ ribbon development ”’ 
or building in lines. , 

The Report contains pictures which might appear in our 
Cautionary Guides, and convinces us that the housing 
diseases from which we suffer are universal. 


Report of the New York State Board of Housing. 


HE latest report to come to our hands is a small docu- 

ment of great interest, and it throws a good deal of light 

on the way in which in the State of New York housing is 
being handled. The Federal authority is supreme in the 
matter of granting loans by the Public Works Adminis- 
tration, and the State is a secondary authority. 


A section of the Act which the Administrator is carrying 
out reads: ‘‘ The Administrator, under the direction of the 
President, shall prepare a comprehensive programme of 
public works which shall include among other things the 
following low cost housing and slum clearance 
projects.” 

It might surprise English readers of this report to realise 
in looking at the plans and illustrations that they are 
gazing on examples of what is called ‘‘ low cost ’’ housing, 
for in design and accommodation the dwellings appear to 
be equal, and in spaciousness even superior, to English and 
Continental ventures of the kind. Knickerbocker Village, 
as it is called, has no church, village green, public-house or 
parish pump: it occupies a site of formerly irregular urban 
buildings, and the general view in the book shows two large 
12-storey quadrangles divided by a playground with inner 
garden courts, or, as they are called, ‘‘ parks.’’ The 
following are some of the descriptive data belonging to the 
buildings :-— 


Area of land, square feet 219,736 
Area of buildings, square feet 100,915 
Number of apartments re en 1,593 
Number of rooms " Bes 6,0293 
Number of elevators ... 6 vet 24 
Gross floor area per room, square feet 210 
Average area of living rooms, square 

feet on ee ies ies 210 
Average area of bedrooms, square feet 133 
Average area of kitchens, square feet 74 
Average area of kitchens and dining 

alcoves, square feet io son 98 
Total estimated cost $9,500,000 
Amount of loan . ae $8,075,000 
Average monthly rent per room $12.50 


An American visitor calculates that an average apartment, 
all in, will cost about £100 a year, and be of no service to 
ordinary workers. 


Other housing schemes, financed under the State Housing 
Law, are the Hillside Housing Corporation, the Boulevard 
Gardens Housing Corporation, the Spence Estate Corpora- 
tion, and several others. One of the most attractive in 
layout and in site is the Hallets Cove Garden Homes, with 
an outlook upon the river. 


HEALTH 


Poverty and Public Health. By G. C. M. McGonigle, 
M.D., and J. Kirby, M.R.S.I. 1936: Victor Gollanz, Ltd. : 
6/-. 


HIS book, by the Medical Officer of Health for Stockton- 

on-Tees and his colleague, has made a sensation, and 

has been quoted much in the outcry against under 
nourishment. It has also been used as powder and shot 
against the National Government, as was _ inevitable. 
Probably, if the book merely had said that poverty is the 
main cause of general ill-health, it would but have echoed 
the popular view: for we naturally assume that if everyone 
had plenty of money he would have plenty to eat. 

On page 20 we are told that there are two main groups of 
influences affecting the maintenance of health and resistance 
to disease ; the first is external environment and the second 
the personal factor of the condition of the body. The interplay 


- of these two forces is infinitely variable, and its results are, 


broadly, health and ill-health. 

Environmental perfection is an ideal as yet incompletely 
realised because of its cost, say the authors on page 21, 
but even if it were raised to its maximum there would still 
be the adverse force of ‘‘ social conditions ’’ by which the 
authors mean the economic status of the population, or, 
more simply, their wealth. To put it neatly, the 
health of an individual depends on the condition of the 
body, the condition of the pocket and the condition of the 
house, workshop and town. 

The first serious attempt at “ grading’ the population 
was undertaken in respect to miliary service, when of 24 
million men 36 per cent. were placed in Grade 1, the others 
being 22°5, 31°5 and 10 per cent. respectively. There is 
no reason to suppose that an examination of women would 
not yield the same disquieting result. Dr. McGonigle 
suspects that he has the key to the phenomenon of a 
C.3 population. 

Chapter VI prepares us for the bombshell that is to burst 
in Chapter VII, and provide the sensation of the book. 

Chapter VI deals with Child Welfare Records, which 
tell of defects in infants and normal young children during 
1928 at Stockton-on-Tees. What is described here is 
“the condition of the body,” that factor which the child 
brings to the threefold equation referred to in our second 
paragraph above. But what are the causes and. concomi- 
tants of these ‘‘ conditions of the body ”’ ? 

Here the Medical Officer’s words must be taken as Holy 
Writ ; no one can question them unless he knows better 
than the Doctor, who observes eight typical maladies of 
741 young children, authoritatively dividing them into 
those whose diet is (a) ‘‘ satisfactory ’’ and (b) “ unsatis- 
factory.’’ The author of course has his own criterion in this 
division. But “ unsatisfactory ’’ should be again sub- 
divided into “‘ error in diet’’ and ‘“‘ insufficiency,”” making 
three classes of diet altogether. We see no recognition 
of a threefold criteria. It is important in respect to Chapter 
VII. 

However, Table 10, on page 97, and the Diagram 2, on 
page 98, give the authors’ results. Under (a) three ailments 
occur in over 30 per cent. of the cases, one over 20 per cent., 
two over and three under 10 per cent. None of these cases 
can be attributed to poverty if the doctor’s decision is 
correct, for if their diet is good they evidently can pay for it. 
Next we come to class (b), where the diet is unsatisfactory ; 
in every case but diarrhoea the percentage of ailment is 
higher, in rickets, tonsils and teeth, considerably so. Dia- 
gram 2 shows at a glance the excess of (b) over (a), and the 
hasty observer may conclude—what ? 

Here he had better pause and call logic to his aid: if 40 
per cent. cases of diarrhoea are not caused by unsatisfactory 
diet in (a) can we conclude that 39 per cent. of the same 
ailment are so caused in (b) ? If a specific disease occurs 
equally in both conditions, must we not attribute it to some 
other common causation ? Consulting our manuals of logic, 
we should answer in the affirmative, but again we hesitate 
because, in seven of the author’s typical ailments, there 
is an excess of incidence of (b) over (a). Clearly, unsatis- 
factory diet—(b)—erroneous or insufficient—increases the 
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ailments which occur with (a) satisfactory diet, but it would 
pass the wit of all the logicians from Aristotle to Jevons 
to say exactly by how much. 


If 31 per cent. of rickets occurs with good diet, we cannot 
argue that 55 per cent. is due to bad diet, but we may 
rightly ask whether rickets are due to some other un- 
detected cause, aggravated by bad diet. We leave our 
readers to determine these knotty points with the aid of the 
doctor’s Diagram No. 2. We now pass to Chapter VII. 


Seven hundred and ten persons, comprising 152 families, 
were moved from a demolished slum area to Mount Pleasant 
Estate of new houses in 1927, presumably under the 1924 
Act; 1,298 persons in 289 families remained in another 
condemned area, and “ served as a control.” 


The old death rates were, respectively, 18°75 and 22°16 
per 1,000. Promptly, on moving to the new estate, the 
crude death rate increased to 22-16 for the emigrants and 
decreased for the stayers in the slums. Thestandardised 
rate for 1928-1932 reached 33°55 for Mount Pleasant as 
against the previous five years in the slum of 22°91—50 per 
cent. increase! What could be the cause ? 


Infant mortaility did not increase in the new area; 
still-births did, which points to the parentage ; morbidity 
and sickness rates were higher than in the old slum. 


We must now turn from the “ condition of the body ”’ to 
“the condition of the pocket ’’—from health to wealth— 
and directly to rents. The migrants were poor and many 
unemployed ; their rents had risen from 4s. 7}d. to 9s. per 
week; by 4s. 4d., to be exact, while unemployment cut 
down food-money by about another six shillings a week. 


It is hardly surprising, therefore, to note the general 
conclusion from the authors’ intensive study. Unsatis- 
factory diet adds to the weight of Nature’s normal burdens ; 
the diet may be erroneous, but in the presence of increased 
rent and chronic unemployment it must tend to be insuffi- 
cient. Good houses, baths, gardens, and the amenities 
provided by the Acts do not save the inhabitants from 
morbidity and too early death. It is almost possible 
to think they were better off in the slums! But, again, we 
hesitate from this logical invitation to despair. 


Sociologists and economists will not be forced to believe 
that what is happening at Stockton-on-Tees and Newcastle- 
on-Tyne on the new estates is happening everywhere. 
Enquiries like these have not been made, and might yield 
different results. 


It seems to us there is one question which should rever- 
berate over every new housing estate: in providing these 
nice houses, have you made sure that their inhabitants have 
enough to live on? If not, what is the Public Assistance 
Committee going to do about it ? 


OVERCROWDING 


Report on the Overcrowding Survey of England and 
Wales, 1936. (H.M.S.O., 8s. net.) 

Summary of the Overcrowding Survey of Scotland, 
1936. (H.M.S.O., 3d.) 


HE surveys of Great Britain have been promptly 
made, and both of them provide surprises. The first 
tells us that of the 8,924,523 dwellings inspected, 
341,554 are found to be overcrowded according to the 
Standard set up in the 1935 Act. (What is called a liberal 
estimate, when the reports are complete, anticipates 
half a million dwellings.) As to Scotland, 1,024,992 houses 
were surveyed, of which 240,961 were found to be over- 
crowded. 

There is a remarkable difference in the incidence between 
the two countries. North of the Tweed 23.5 are condemned 
as overcrowded, and in our country only 3.8. It may be 
noted that in Scotland houses of £45 (or under) rateable 
value are surveyed, and in England a rather vague phrase 
referring to ‘“‘ the working classes ’’ would probably cover 
houses only up to £26 for the country generally, and £35 
in Greater London. 

We must assume that our readers have a knowledge of 
the Standard set up in Section 2 and the tables in the 
Schedule, but we doubt whether it is generally known 
how the Standard will operate among the families of 
various sizes and ages. With notions of arithmetic and 
propriety, we could, if we were permitted, count and 
question the people sleeping in each room, and, having 
done this, by means of geometry we should measure the 
floor area. It might certainly be that where two persons 
may Occupy a room at our first glance, our second may 
cut them down to even half a unit, if the room be less 
than 110 sq. ft. 


We can foresee the general exodus of families affected, 
and the re-entry into vacant or new houses, and from a 
study of some of the towns in England and Scotland it 
is certain that the process of uprooting and replanting 
will be very difficult to plan and troublesome to endure. 
Overcrowding in different Wards varies immensely, and 
dwellings contain from one to six or ten apartments. In 
order to limit the domestic hardships inflicted on the 
overcrowded persons it will be wise, in preparing building 
programmes, to allow a good surplus of houses, so that 
in two or three years the dislocation will not have to be 
repeated. 


If we put together the rebuilding programme announced 
by the Minister in respect of slum clearance—namely 
300,000 houses—and the 200,000 new houses said to be 
required for overcrowding, we reach a total of 500,000 
houses still to be supplied. 

W. L. Hi. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


OVERCROWDING SURVEYS FOR SCOTLAND 

ROGRESS of local authorities in carrying out their 
P carveys of overcrowding, as required by the Housing 

Act of 1935, is reported by the Secretary of State for 
Scotland. 

At 30th June, 195 town councils and 24 county councils 
had completed their surveys and submitted reports. The 
reports for nine counties had still to be received. In all, 
1,047,778 houses have been surveyed (813,098 in burghs and 
234,680 in counties) ; and of these, 23-9 per cent. (193,929 
houses) in the burghs and 21-6 per cent. (50,613 houses) 
in the counties were found to be overcrowded. The number 
of families living in overcrowded houses was 220,644 in 
burghs and 55,014 in counties—a total of 275,658 over- 
crowded families. 

The mass of overcrowding (76-9 per cent. in burghs 
and 71-8 per cent. in counties) is found in one- and two- 
apartment houses. 

Of the overcrowded houses, 34,787 are owned by local 
authorities themselves. It was found that about 23 per 
cent. of the houses owned by town councils and about 
24 per cent. of those owned by county councils were over- 
crowded. 

The numbers of new houses which local authorities 
show to be required (after making allowance for full use of 
existing houses) are 122,943 in burghs and 31,076 in counties 
—a total of 154,019 new houses. 

Only 181 town councils and 12 county councils have so 
far submitted their building programmes for the period 
to the end of 1938. 

The following list shows the numbers of houses which 
some of the larger local authorities propose to build in the 
three years 1936-1938. 


BURGHS. 
Aberdeen sos BZIO Greenock “so 2000 
Airdrie... «. S00 Hamilton ..» 1,000 
Arbroath os “200 Inverness os 6«=| Ee 
Ayr... .. 600 Kilmarnock ... 300 
Clydebank... 472 Kirkcaldy 1,250 
Dumbarton ... 400 Motherwell 1,050 
Dumfries .. 900 Paisley sso 2,908 
Dundee .«. 3,000 Perth ... ee 500 
Dunfermline ... 620 Port Glasgow... 400 
Glasgow ... 15,300 Rutherglen... 290 
Stirling «=» S20 
CouNnTIES. 
Banff ... see 32 Kirkcudbright 74 
Bate ... box 28 Lanark so Bee00 
Clackmannan... 396 Renfrew «ss OND 
Dumbarton... 914 Stirling sss BOTS 
East Lothian ... 303 Sutherland _... 50 
Kinross cua 16 


One county, Nairn, proposes to provide the accommoda- 
tion required to end overcrowding by enlarging and altering 
existing houses. 

None of the local authorities includes in its programme 
of building any one-apartment houses, and only one shows 
any houses of two apartments. Indeed, in the burghs, 
57-6 per cent. and in the counties 62-7 per cent. of the 
proposed new houses are to contain four or more rooms. 
It is clear from these programmes that, as contemplated 
by the Housing Act of 1935, the Local Authorities intend 
to deal first with the worst cases of overcrowding. 


THE APPOINTED DAY 
S announced by Sir Kingsley Wood in his recent 
speech at Wandsworth, the Minister of Health has 
issued to local authorities a circular forwarding an 
order which he has made fixing appointed days for bringing 
into operation the overcrowding provisions of the Housing 
Acts of 1935. 


In a circular issued on May 7th, after consultation with 
the Association of Local Authorities, the Minister indicated 
that he proposed to fix January Ist, 1937, as the appointed 
day for districts where overcrowding had been shown as a 
result of the recent survey not to exceed 2 per cent. or to 
involve more than 100 houses. An opportunity for local 
authorities to make suggestions has shown a general desire 
for an early appointed day, and the order which has now 
been issued will apply to 83 per cent. of the local authorities 
of the country. The order will apply to rather more than 
half the county boroughs in the country, and it is noticeable 
that large towns like Liverpool and Manchester have ex- 
pressed their desire for this date. In London the order 
is to apply to the six Metropolitan Boroughs of Kensington, 
Lewisham, Stoke Newington, Wandsworth, Westminster, 
and Woolwich. The remainder of London and the counties 
of Durham and Northumberland are the main areas excluded 
from the present order, with a number of individual districts 
in other parts of the country, mainly in the North, Midlands, 
and Wales. 

The Minister has under consideration the question of 
fixing appropriate appointed days for the remainder of the 
country, and he has invited the local authorities concerned 
to make their suggestions for this purpose. The replies 
which have been received indicate that most of them will 
desire a postponement of not more than six months. 

The Times. 


SIR KINGSLEY WOOD ON RURAL HOUSING 


IR KINGSLEY WOOD, Minister of Health, addressing 
under the auspices of Essex Rural Community Council, 
a Chelmsford meeting of members and officers of local 
authorities recently, said that it was sometimes difficult 
to realise that an outwardly picturesque and attractive 
cottage was not necessarily a healthy home. In the rural 
areas there was still a large number of houses which were 
unfit for habitation, and which could not, except perhaps 
at a wholly disproportionate cost, be made fit for habitation. 
He had to confess considerable disappointment that greater 
advantage had not been taken of the Housing (Rural 
Workers) Acts. Essex County Council was third among 
the counties of England in order of achievement 
under those Acts. It was just as important to create 
buildings of architectural merit in rural areas as to refrain 
from destroying them. The beauty of the English country- 
side depended largely upon the use in new buildings of local 
materials and on a design which was in harmony with the 
character of the older buildings. 
The Times. 


FORESIGHT AT SEVENOAKS 
ACK of foresight on the part of local authorities in the 
past—and even the not-far-distant past—-has so often 
left us with lamentable results to-day, that it is all the 
more pleasurable to see that at least one Kent Council is 
alive to the importance of looking ahead. 

This is the Sevenoaks rural authority, which is proposing 
to acquire seventy acres of land in the neighbourhood of a 
famous Kent beauty spot at Ide Hill, in order to preserve 
it as a public open space. 

Building development is proceeding at such a pace in the 
district that the Rural Council’s Planning Committee fully 
expects it to reach the site in a few years. And so they 
wisely propose to take steps to save it now, before land 
values rise. 

This is indeed admirable foresight, and we hope that the 
example of the Sevenoaks Rural Council will be followed 
wherever possible by other authorities. 

Many now drab areas in Kent and other counties would 
present a very different aspect to-day if those responsible 
for their administration had looked beyond their immediate 
problems to the likely effect of future development. 

Kent Messenger. 
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TOWN PLANNING 

O many matters of major importance and urgency 
Grave recently occupied the attention of Parliament 

and the nation that little has been heard of the co- 
ordinated Town Planning proposals put forward in the 
interim report of the National Housing Committee. It is, 
however, satisfactory to learn that these proposals have 
not been shelved, and that the whole scheme of Town 
Planning is being pushed on with as rapidly as circum- 
stances will permit. Progress must necessarily be slow. 
Cities and towns cannot be re-made ina day. Something, 
however, is being done. 

One of the main findings of the National Housing Com- 
mittee was that ‘‘ an efficient town and country planning 
system, expessed in a comprehensive system of national, 
regional, and local plans, and in an adequate machinery 
for their execution, is an essential foundation for any really 
successful policy.”” The Housing Act of 1935, the Com- 
mittee considered, ‘‘ marks a definite stage in the evolution 
of national housing policy, and if the Government’s anticipa- 
tions are fully realised, one side of the housing problem— 
the provision of a very large number of dwellings for over- 
crowded populations—should be solved in measurable 
time.” 

In the demolition of slums and the re-housing of slum 
dwellers, therefore, the Town Planning work is already 
being carried out. It is the first part of the general scheme 
for altering the layout of cities, towns and villages, and 
here, we might say, Rotherham is in the van of this Town 
Planning scheme. In the removal of slum areas, and the 
work of re-settlement no town is doing more than Rotherham 
and few are doing as much. Unfortunately, there is no 
national and often no regional master scheme to guide the 
planning work, and with the powers of public authorities 
permissive, though great, it is not surprising that some 
authorities are lagging while others are hustling. Co- 
ordination is called for, and the Committee considers it 
imperative that machinery should be set up for bringing 
every authority into a scheme for simultaneous operation. 
When this is done, Town Planning will more quickly become 
an accomplished fact. 

Rotherham Advertiser. 


ADVERTISING LEEDS 
HE Leeds Publicity Committee held its first meeting 
on July 17th, and from the speech of its chairman, 
Mr. A. R. Jones, it is obvious that it will not be lacking 
in ideas for helping to increase the importance of the 
district as a great centre of industry. 

Mr. Jones’s outline of the aims of the Committee showed 
a clear recognition of the part it must play not merely in 
advertising the area and its facilities, butin giving a strenuous 
and intelligent lead in its development. That is, indeed, 
essential; for firms are much more likely to be attracted 
by a plan which bears the marks of careful thought, both 
for their own needs and for those of their workers, than by 
eloquent publicity which has no concrete schemes behind 
it. 

Mr. Jones pointed out a similar effort at Liverpool led 
to the building of seventy new factories in five vears. 
Leeds, by its geographical position, by the undoubted skill 
and reliability of its workers, and by its remarkable value 
as the chief shopping centre of a population “little less 
than that of the whole of Australia,’’ should, therefore, 
achieve results which will fully justify the comparatively 
modest expenditure the new publicity organisation will 
involve. 

Mr. Jones laid welcome emphasis on the importance of 
the new housing estates in any scheme of development 
in the city. He suggested that it might be possible to build 
“modern clean and smokeless factories ’’ near these estates, 
and thereby provide employment for many of the residents 
That, he said, would help to relieve transport, increase 
leisure by cutting down travelling time, enable workers 
to have their meals at home, and make a valuable contribu- 
tion to the general health and well-being. 

So say the Leeds Mercury; apparently Liverpool and 
Leeds are not yet big enough, and have not heard of 
Decentralisation. 


GARDEN CITIES SAVE INDUSTRIAL FATIGUE 
ALWAYS regard fatigue as a very potent factor in the 
[ probiem of tuberculosis, and which is touched on more 
fully later on. If people live too far away from their 
work and have to travel long distances, often in great 
crowds, either standing up in a train or fighting for a ’bus 
or tram, they arrive at their work worn out before they 
start. This distance-from-work question is a strong argu- 
ment for decentralization of factories and workshops and 
other places of business, and is a very strong argument for 
garden cities and schemes on the lines of the ‘‘ Hundred 
New Towns,” which is defined as a scheme of national 
reconstruction. Each of these new towns would be for 
50,000 people ; they would each of them be about two miles 
in diameter, and collectively would occupy less than 
1/200th of the total area of Great Britain. If they were built 
in appropriate areas they would relieve the congestion in our 
existing industrial cities, which could gradually be trans- 
formed into much pleasanter places of habitation. They 
would, of course, be a most satisfactory deterrent to this 
hideous country-spoiling ribbon development, for they 
would be grouped round a centre, and so be far cheaper 
to provide with the modern requirements with regard to 
heating, lighting, provision of food and transport. More- 
over, such a scheme of urban development could be carried 
out without the commotion which would be caused 
were an attempt made to enact a general policy of 
land nationalization. 
Dr. Jane Walker, at the Annual Conference of 
on July 16th, 1936. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF TOWN PLANNING 
N an address at a conference of East Midland housing 
authorities at Nottingham, Dr. Thomas Adams said that 
the Ribbon Development Act would do many useful 
things, but it would not stop ribbon development. It would 
not bring about better planned development. The only 
way such development could be obtained was in the way 
Nottingham had planned its housing schemes. Ribbons 
could not be prevented by restrictions. There must be 
positive planning. A great traffic artery, with roads 120 ft. 
wide, through the middle of the country was needed. There 
was plenty of cheap “ back land’”’ which could be used 
for this purpose. It was no good widening existing roads, 
because property owners had to be compensated and land 
was too dear. Canals, railways, roads, and airways must be 
planned together. The present friction between railways 
and roads was wrong. They ought to co-ordinate in the 
interests of the country. Town planning was to try to 
develop industries and to provide better housing conditions, 
and in connection with both to promote facilities for 
transport. They ought to get rid of the “ tinkering ’’ with 

transport and talk about the preservation of amenities. 
Master Builder. 


HOUSING THE OLD OR BED-RIDDEN 
ORE consideration for old people in planning houses 
and flats, and an inquiry throughout the country into 
the conditions of public assistance institutions were 
urged by Miss Olive Matthews, in addressing the Oxfordshire 
Federation of Women’s Institutes at Oxford recently. 

“The chief need is for more ordinary cottages of small 
size for the able-bodied older people,’ she said. ‘‘ People 
are living longer and keeping younger. Most of them prefer 
to live an independent life, with no supervision, and are 
happiest when doing so. 

“Every estate of council houses ought to include a 
proportion of small houses for old people. At present many 
old people have to give up their independence to live with 
married children. Living with your married children 
cannot be easy. Only the very sweet-natured and unselfish 
make a success of it.’’ 

For the infirm or bedridden Miss Matthews recommended 
some form of institution or hospital ward, with frequent 
visiting days; curtains between each bed for privacy; a 
private picture or photograph above each bed, and night 
attire marked for each patient instead of being common 
property. 

The Observer. 
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SAFEGUARDING THE CHILTERN HILLS 


MOVEMENT for the protection of the Chiltern Hills 
appears to be an inevitable result of the defensive policy 
now followed by public authorities against needless 

defacement by developers or the barring of access where 
vested interests have the power. 


Bucks Planning Advisory Committee approached Bed- 
fordshire C.C. relative to preservation of the existing 
amenities of the Hills with a view to mutual co-operation 
between Bedfordshire, Hertfordshire, Oxfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire. Bedfordshire C.C. recognises that the 
preservation of the Chilterns in their present condition 
is a matter of national importance, as well as of considerable 
concern to London, whose inhabitants in large numbers 
enjoy the beauties of the region at week-ends and holiday 
periods. 


Distance from the Metropolis is the reason specified for 
the L.C.C.’s negative regarding a grant in aid. Still, united 
action by the four other authorities named may influence the 
L.C.C. Hope is entertained also that the Government might 
be persuaded that portions of the down land should be 
treated as a national park. The best method of co-operation 
appears to be for a conference in London. Although not 
on the same plane of planning as the Chiltern Hills the 
areas taken into consideration by the C.C. Education 
Committee have their own particular interest. 


Municipal Journal. 


CARE OF HISTORIC BUILDINGS 


R. WILLIAM PALMER has been appointed secretary 

of the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 

in place of the late Mr. A. R. Powys, who occupied the 
post for 25 years. 


‘During the past year the society has been in correspon- 
dence with the Ministry of Health with regard to the 
practicability of using town-planning powers for the 
preservation of buildings of special architectural or historic 
interest. It was ascertained from the Ministry that no 
planning authority had submitted an order for approval. 
The reason assigned for this was a financial one, as compen- 
sation would almost certainly have to be paid in respect of 
any building scheduled. 


A recent circular issued by the Ministry pointed out that 
many towns contained ancient buildings of historic or 
architectural interest, but that not infrequently buildings 
of an inferior quality detracted from and encumbered the 
approach to them. The possibility of improving the 
surroundings of and approach to the principal buildings, 
or of preventing any further deterioration, should, the 
circular urged, be borne in mind in zoning, street improve- 
ment or slum clearance schemes contemplated in the 
vicinity. 

The society’s view is that the powers indicated are of vital 
importance. The society was assured by the Minister of 
Health that the possibility of improving the surroundings 
of notable buildings is always borne in mind when schemes 
are submitted to him for approval, and that the inspectors 
who hold inquiries in the various districts are on the look- 
out for buildings or natural features which deserve protec- 
tion. The society hopes that members will do everything 
in their power to forward this aspect of its work. 


The Times. 


A MACCLESFIELD PARTNERSHIP 


R. W. DOBSON CHAPMAN, A.I1.A.A., A.M.P.T.L., 
and Mr. H. Quentery Farmer, L.R.I.B.A., have entered 
into partnership, and are practising at Pear Tree House, 
Jordangate, Macclesfield, as architects and surveyors, 
at which address they will be pleased to receive catalogues. 


The practice hitherto carried on by Mr. Chapman as 
Consultant in Town Planning and Estate Development, in 
succession to A. E. Brookes and Chapman, will continue to 
remain separate from the new partnership firm. 





DISPOSITION OF THE DEAD 


ORD HORDER addressed the Health Congress of the 
Royal Sanitary Institute at Southport on the public 
health aspect of the disposition of the dead. 

They had to consider, he said, the sanitary disposition 
of the bodies of 500,000 persons who died every year in 
Great Britain. Something like 30,000 tons of human 
remains had to be disposed of each year, and it had been 
calculated that at any one time there must be lying within 
the earth on the very doorsteps of populated areas no 
less than 300,000 tons of human remains. 

Although the pioneers of public health made it clear 
in the middle of the last century that the sanitary disposal 
of the dead was a hygienic principle of fundamental 
importance, no body of persons had yet existed whose 
function it was to supervise and co-ordinate these primary 
duties towards society. It was well known that. certain 
disease germs flourished after death. So casual had been 
the spread of burial grounds throughout the country that 
it was feared by many that England was in danger of 
becoming a vast burial ground. Town planning rarely, if 
ever, included provision for the disposition of the dead. 

Suggestions for the reform of the present situation put 
forward by Lord Horder were the revision of the laws 
relating to the disposition of the dead; provision for the 
disposal of the dead in all schemes of town planning; 
registration of funeral directors, whereby only duly qualified 
men might be permitted to carry on the work, who should 
be regarded as performing a public service; and the 
enlightenment of public opinion and the official mind to 
enable other methods of the disposal of the dead to be 
adopted wherever desired. 


DERRY TOWN PLANNING 


ERRY Rural Council received on Saturday a letter 

from the Ministry of Home Affairs, stating that the 

Derry Corporation wished to obtain the co-operation 
of local authorities whose area abutted on the city for 
the purpose of formulating a planning scheme. Planning 
schemes, it was stated, could not be limited by local 
boundaries, and it was in areas in the neighbourhood of 
a town where development was taking place that they 
were most necessary, and it was necessary that all the local 
authorities concerned should co-operate. The Ministry 
would be glad if the Council would pass a resolution 
requesting the Derry County Council to delegate powers 
as would enable it to join with the County Borough Council 
in the promotion of a planning scheme. 

Mr. A. J. Irwin said if little hamlets were allowed to 
be erected round city boundaries without supervision 
proper arrangements under the planning Act would not 
be made. 

Mr. Miller said houses were being erected around Derry 
that were spoiling the view. 


ABANDONED BUILDINGS 


PAMPHLET has reached us from the Charity Organi- 
sation Society, New York. It asks the curious question, 
“Should abandoned buildings be demolished ?” 

We can hardly imagine such a question being asked in 
London. Who would be willing to abandon a building 
in Fleet Street or Upper Thames Street, where land is 
worth gold ? 

The pamphlet provides a large number of illustrations 
of buildings in New York that have once been mansions 
or large commercial structures which are standing derelict 
and a prey to destructive attentions of the night population. 
By the appearance of the pictures, all these buildings are 
what we should call dangerous structures, and the owner 
would not be allowed to abandon them, but would be 
ordered to demolish them or make them secure. In the 
list of buildings there are some in the Avenues, and East 
and West Street, off Broadway. 
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LONDON’S GREEN BELT 


DESCRIPTION of the scheme now in progress for 
the provision of a green belt around London was 
given by Alderman Ewart G. Culpin, in a paper read 

before the Town Planning Institute on July 10th. 

Negotiations had been proceeding day by day and in the 
majority of the counties substantial progress had been made. 
Tens of thousands of acres had been considered on proposals 
from various quarters, and already a huge area was the sub- 
ject of contracts to purchase. The land was of all categories 
—forest land, down land, agricultural land, golf-courses, 
private parks and even marsh lands. 

In working out the details of the proposal, all hope of a 
continuous open belt which had been dreamed of years ago 
had to be abandoned. Advantage had been taken of all 
existing public and private open spaces and any area which 
would stem the tide of advancing brick and mortar and 
serve as some link with other areas. Large institutions 
and hospitals, which in many cases had their own grounds 
and farms, aerodromes, reservoirs, waterways and lakes 
all helped to constitute this open barrier. 

The following table indicated approximately at the end of 
March, 1936, the total areas provisionally approved by the 
appropriate committee of the London County Council in the 
counties concerned :—-. 





Acres. 

Buckinghamshire... ees a sue 25040 
Essex ae eae — sag «se FOO 
Hertfordshire re BaP ot waa 629 
Kent ... er des ae ag ws 2,320 
Middlesex... aes aaa aa ... 4,408 
Surrey ase eee ae a ce. peo 
Total, say was wae 18,300 


The estimated expenditure for securing these approved 
areas was very substantial, and the aggregate contributions 
which the various committees concerned had agreed to 
recommend the London County Council to make was about 
three-quarters of a million pounds. 

Owing to the great size of London and its suburbs, 
practically the whole if not all of the Green Belt would have 
to be found outside the London county boundary. This 
meant that relatively very little could be done within a 
distance of, say, 12 miles from Charing Cross. 

The scheme was by no means complete. Further large 
areas were now being investigated, and in a short time it 
would, he hoped, be possible to record a substantial advance 
upon the figures already quoted. 

Concluding, Mr. Culpin suggested that the scheme opened 
up possibilities of still further co-operation between land- 
owners and local authorities. Every local authority was 
now considering what it could do towards providing some 
practical contribution to the King George Memorial Playing 
Fields. Could not the local patriotism of the Greater 
London area be best expressed by adding some acres to the 
Green Belt ? Here the co-operation of landowners could be 
most effective, and while forming part of a great scheme, 
and therefore of more value, such gifts and reservations of 
land could retain their identity with the locality and the 
donor and the King whose reign they commemorated. 

The Surveyor. 


RIVERSIDE FLOOD RISKS 


MOVEMENT is being made to prohibit permanent 

dwelling houses from being built on low-lying land 

near the Thames subject to flooding. The Public 
Works Committee of the Marlow Urban District Council 
reported recently at a meeting of the council that they 
had received letters from the Thames Conservancy drawing 
the council’s attention to the advisability of town planning 
authorities prohibiting such building where land was subject 
to flooding by the Thames and its tributaries, having 
regard to the danger of injury to health. They also stated 
that with regard to property owned by the Conservators in 
the district for the purpose of the Thames Conservancy Act, 
1932, and the Land Drainage Act, 1930, such property 
should be expressly exempt from any of the provisions 


of the council’s town planning scheme. In the event of the 
Conservators selling or granting a substantial lease of the 
property in question conditions restricting the use of it 
on the lines of the council’s suggested zoning should become 
applicable to the property. The matter is receiving the 
attention of the Regional Town Planning Officer. 

Bucks. Free Press. 


OVERCROWDING AT THE SEASIDE 


T this time of year seaside landladies who have read 

about the campaign of the Ministry of Health for 

abolishing overcrowding may be wondering whether 
in future seasons they will no longer be able to take in that 
extra guest or the family who turn out to have six children 
instead of five, without breaking the law. 

They need have no fear. It is quite true that houses let 
for seaside lodgings are not exempt as such from the provi- 
sions of the Overcrowding Act. But “ overcrowding ’’ is 
not to be judged by holiday conditions. Families on holiday 
spend most of their time out of doors, and it would not be 
reasonable to insist on the statutory minimum of accommo- 
dation so far as they are concerned. 

The landlady’s own family, however, have to put up with 
less accommodation for the whole of the holiday season. 
Consequently, while the Overcrowding Act specially provides 
that a dwelling-house may be licensed to be occupied at 
holiday seasons by a larger number of people than it should 
accommodate in ordinary circumstances, the local authority 
in giving the necessary licence will be thinking of the 
landlady’s livelihood, but they will be thinking of her 
family as well, and will see that a certain amount of accom- 
modation is reserved for them at all times. 

The Times. 


DUTCH HOUSING PROGRESS 


DUTCH Government report on housing states that 
Holland has solved the crisis by the use of Govern- 
mental subsidies. Making both grants and iow-cost 

loans, the Government not only stimulated the heaviest 
volume of private and public residential building in history, 
but brought down prices and interest rates and relieved 
unemployment. 

In the 16-year period 1919-34 Holland built 714,000 new 
dwelling units, a number equal to more than half of the 
total of 1,380,000 units that existed in the country in 
1919. This achievement was accompanied by the clearance 
of the greater part of the country’s slums, removal of 
unsanitary conditions, replanning of towns to provide 
parks and other amenities, and protection of old and new 
housing by adequate zoning. 

The basis of Dutch housing policy is the Housing Law 
of 1901, and a prime agency has been the co-operative 
public utility building societies through which homes are 
provided at low cost to the lower-income groups with the 
aid of Government funds. These societies are non-profit- 
making co-operatives whose members occupy the houses 
provided. They are directly under municipal control and 
in most towns and cities are subject to municipal audits 
at stated periods. All the houses built are owned by the 
society until the long-term Government loan is liquidated, 
at which time ownership is transferred to the municipality. 
Thus, as loans are usually for long periods (50 to 75 years) 
and bear a low rate of interest, the actual function of these 
societies is to provide houses at low rents to members. 

In the last 30 years a sum estimated at 700,000,000 florins 
has been advanced to the societies for the construction of 
about 200,000 houses. The number of these public utility 
building societies has fluctuated as the need for them has 
increased or diminished. 

The Government’s War and post-War activities to meet 
the housing crisis fall under four heads: (1) the provision 
of temporary buildings to meet the emergency; (2) rent 
restrictions ; (3) more liberal extension of loans and sub- 
sidies under the Housing Law of 1901; and (4) loans and 
subsidies to encourage private initiative in the production 
of middle-class dwellings. 





TOWN and COUNTRY PLANNING 








RIBBON BUILDING ACT 


HE Minister of Health has decided that, for the purpose 
of measuring the cubic contents of large buildings 
under section 17 of the Ribbon Building Act, 1935, 
the space occupied by the thickness of floors and also 
any space inside a pitched or curved roof is to be counted. 

Some new buildings, such as petrol-filling stations, 
hotels, factories, or big blocks of flats, tend to create a 
traffic problem on the adjacent roads because of the number 
of people who use them. The Ribbon Building Act gives 
local authorities power to insist before passing the plans 
of such buildings on adequate steps being taken, such as the 
provision of adequate entrances and exits, to limit inter- 
ference with road traffic. 

The provisions also apply to any privately erected building 
“containing a space of 250,000 cubic feet.’’ How such 
buildings should be measured was left to the Minister to 
prescribe. Directions for determining these measurements 
are contained in the Restriction of Ribbon Development 
(Determination of Internal Space of Buildings) Order, 
1936, which comes into operation on September 1. Copies 
are obtainable from H.M.Stationery Office or through any 
bookseller (price 1d.).—The Times. 


CIVIC CENTRES 


N the course of our duties as readers of the press we 

meet from time to time, with civic centres being proposed, 

designed or built in towns large and small. Competitions 
are held and many students publish their expensive designs 
in the architectural press. How many such designs are 
realised we. hardly know, but frankly, we are suspicious of 
some of them. A town ought to have had a geometrical 
centre before it was built ; commercial centres, major and 
minor, discover themselves by a process of development, 
generally in the right places; but the modern idea of a 
civic centre is a grandiose semi-romantic one of bringing to 
a certain area all the most important and beautiful buildings 
that the town should contain—cultural, judicial and 
administrative—thus depriving the periphery of its share of 
importance. This is a critical generalization and, of course, 
has its exceptions and qualifications. 

A specific case occurs at Gloucester Once a Roman 
town whose “Centre’’ was at the cross roads, east, 
west, north and south streets. Certain city fathers of 
Gloucester wish to locate their centre in Westgate on the 
very edge of the town in a pocket formed by a curve in the 
River Severn. Mr. William Bellows sends us a fine criticism 
of the project and proposes another site, with good reasons, 
as it appears. His pamphlet can be obtained gratis and 
may help to enlighten enthusiasts in other towns. 


BIRMINGHAM CIVIC CENTRE TO COST 
£259,550 


ALCULATIONS, made by the architect, Mr. T. C. 

Hewitt, Nottingham, represent a total cost of £259,550 

for Birmingham Corporation’s proposed administrative 
buildings on the Civic Centre site at the rear of the Hall of 
Memory. Extending to Cambridge Street, the building 
would comprise approximately one half of the eastern 
block of buildings of the Civic Centre. Main frontages 
will have a facing of Portland Stone, and base and area 
retaining walls faced with coarsely axed pale grey granite. 
Internal courts will be faced in pale stone-coloured faience 
slates. When sanction of loan is notified an early com- 
mencement is probable in the form of contracting for the 
provision of foundations, so that such work can be well 
advanced before the winter, and then to follow with the 
steel construction. 

The new buildings will provide accommodation for the 
Allotments and Agricultural and Small Holdings, Mental 
Deficiency Act, Parks and Cemeteries, Public Works and 
Town Planning Salvage and Water Departments. At 
present the staffs of these departments number 600, but as 
expansion of work is probable expansion of accommodation 
has been taken into account in the plans. Reference must 
be made to the fact that the estimate of £259,550 is not 
inclusive of furnishings and furniture except so far as such 





matters are incidental to the building contract. The 
additional cost of equipping the new premises will necessarily 
be substantial.— Municipal Journal. 


BED-SITTING ROOM SPINSTERS 


HE Over Thirty Association has issued a report, 

‘* dedicated to all who live in bed-sitting rooms,”’ of 

an inquiry into the housing problem of lower-paid 
single women workers in London. Sir Ernest Simon, in a 
short introduction, states that the report has been published 
in order to bring to the notice of the Ministry of Health, 
local housing authorities,and voluntary housing associations, 
the prima facie case for adequate provision being made in 
housing schemes for this category of workers, and to urge 
the need for a further departmental inquiry. 

The report is issued as a pamphlet (price 6d.) with the 
title ‘‘ Consider her Palaces,’’ and has been written by Miss 
Rosamund Tweedy, organising secretary of the Over Thirty 
Association. The living accommodation of a considerable 
number of workers of every kind, from manual workers to 
University women, earning an average of 35s. a week, were 
investigated. They mostly lived in Central London in 
order to save fares, and were nearly all women about 40 
years of age or more, living in ill-furnished rooms, often 
under barely tolerable conditions and at unreasonably 
high rentals for what they were receiving. 

Itis stated that persons living aloneconstitute 6-7 percent. 
of all ‘‘ families’ in England and Wales and 13 per cent. 
in London, and this proportion seems likely to increase. 
The evidence collected points toa conclusion that in the inner 
London boroughs, at all events, a high proportion are women 
who live alone. The claim of poorly paid single workers to 
subsidised housing, it is submitted, is the same in principle 
as is that of lower paid workers generally. People who 
fall within this category are, by reason of their poverty, 
unable to pay for what they want, and hence are among 
those least likely to have their needs catered for by private 
enterprise. 

Many of the women from whom evidence was taken were 
out of work or were in fear of becoming so, but only a small 
proportion appeared to experience unemployment for long 
periods atatime. Mostly they were clerks, typists, cashiers, 
shop assistants, nurses, musicians, teachers, and actresses. 
Some were highly trained and had first-class experience. 
but their careers for some reason had been broken. It is 
stated that the use of a scullery rarely goes with a room 
below 12s. 6d. a week in London, and cooking is usually 
done on a gas ring in the room. Water has often to be 
carried up and down two or three flights of stairs, and ina 
very large number of cases there was no bath. The Times. 


BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, 
OLYMPIA, 1936 
Programme 


Sept. 16. Opening Function. 
x . Institute of Clayworkers. Meeting. 
ss . Judging of Students’ Work. 
- . Incorporated British Institute of Certified 
Carpenters. Visit. 
Lancashire Guild of Bricklayers. Visit. 
Rubber Growers’ Association, Inc. Meeting. 
Land. Agents’ Society. Visit. 
Institution of Structural Engineers. Visit. 
London Association of Master Decorators. Visit. 
National Federation of Clay Industries. Meeting. 
Society of Estate Clerks of Works. Visit. 
Visit of Lord Mayor and Sheriffs. 
Southern Counties Federation of Building Trade 
Employers. Visit. 
Electrical Association for Women (London 
Branch). Visit. 
Architects’ Ball. 
Incorporated Clerks of Works Association of 
Great Britain. Visit. 
Chartered Surveyors’ Institution. Visit. 
South Eastern Federation of the Brick Trade. 
Meeting. 
Ballast Sand and Allied Trades Association. 
Meeting. 








